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PREFACE 




About a year ago a suggestion was made to 
Mr Champion, who was then Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras Presidency, that he should pub¬ 
lish the lectures on ‘ Methods of teaching English ’ 
that he had given at Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
Madras. He expressed his willingness to have the 
lectures published at some later date and he added 
that he hoped that other lecturers would do the same, 
and that discussion would take the place of lecturing 
in training college classes. To the great loss of edu¬ 
cation in South India Mr Champion did not live to 
carry out this and other plans for the benefit of 
teachers and schools; the lectures in this book have 
had to be published without Mr Champion s final 
revision and without full acknowledgement of indebt¬ 
edness to earlier writers. Together with the lectures 
given at Teachers’ College this book contains four 
lectures that were given by Mr Champion at an 
Extension Course for secondary teachers arranged by 
Madras University in December 1933. These exten¬ 
sion lectures cover some of the same ground as that 
covered in the Saidapet course, but the approach 
is different, and the discussion on methods of ex¬ 
plaining meanings of words and phrases is, given more 
fully. The particular value of Mr Champion’s 
lectures lies in the fact that they express the practi¬ 
cal wisdom of one who had had long and varied ex¬ 
perience as teacher and inspector in South Indian 
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schools; it has seemed well, therefore, to leave the 
lcfei ences to school organization in South India that 
ai e found in the lectures, and to explain that organi¬ 
zation in an appendix. For the benefit of students 
the test questions given by Mr Champion in connexion 
with his Teachers College course are printed after the 
lectures. i hese questions test the knowledge and 
application of suggestions made in the lectures. In 
order to prevent the parrot-learning of these lectures 
(the sort of learning which Mr Champion so much 
deplored) and in order to encourage the discussion 
which he desired, some supplementary questions have 
been added, comparing the methods advocated in 
these lectures with those discussed in other books on 
the teaching of English in India. 


K. N. Brock way 


St. Christopher’s Training College 
Madras 


NOTE 


The publishers’ thanks are due to Messrs. Willia 
Heinemann for permission to quote Sarojini Nai' 
poem ‘Palanquin Bearers’ on pp. 102-3. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Sir Michael Sadler has said that the effectiveness 
of education has suffered considerably because we 
have failed to define our aims precisely. Now, to 
define in any precise fashion the aims of education 
is a task more easily said than done: ‘ the prophets 

of education constantly gainsay one another and... 

the plain man knows not where to turn for truth.’ 1 
And the same may be said in greater or less degree 
of any school subject or even any part of a subject. 
Nevertheless, if English work in our schools is to 
be reasonably effective, it is essential that the teacher 
should form a clear conception of the aims of 
English teaching and learning; it is essential that 
he should be able to say, in categorical and unequi¬ 
vocal terms, what goal he is trying to reach in 
his teaching and what knowledge, abilities and skills 
he is striving to impart to his pupils. My purpose 
in these talks will be to make known to you what 
I consider to be the fundamental aims of English 
teaching in secondary schools and to suggest the 
most effective methods of realizing them. Some will 
no doubt feel inclined to question the usefulness of 
lectures dealing with the fundamentals of English 
Work; they may hold that the fundamentals are well 

1 Sir T. Percy Nunn, Education : Its Data and First Principles 
2nd ed.. 1930, p. 2. 
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and that in 1933 we should be discussing, 
not fundamentals, but advancements and refinements, 
in the finer and more subtle points of the teacher’s 
work. But the more I study the teaching of English 
as it goes on in the schools, and books written 
for use by teachers and pupils, the more I am forced 
to the conclusion that whatever is defective in 
the organization and teaching of English is due 
very largely to our ignorance of fundamental 
aims and first principles. I trust therefore that 
3 'ou may be able to derive some profit from these 
talks. 

The school course in English is composed of two 

main streams _learning to use English in speech and 

writing, and learning to read English. In actual teach¬ 
ing practice these two streams often merge and run 
together ; it is nevertheless strictly true to say that 
learning to speak and write English, and learning to 
read English, are separable and separate processes ; 
each leads to its own end and each demands its own 
technique in the classroom. And the teacher who 
would save his teaching from ineffectiveness, who 
would preserve a proper balance and proportion in 
his work, should be clearly conscious of this difference. 
Thus summarily stated, the distinction I have drawn 
between the use of English and the reading of 
English appears no doubt to many of you to be an 
artificial, academic distinction which does not exist 
in the classroom. It will be my purpose to show that 
it is a necessary and inevitable distinction, and that 
failure to observe the distinction has impaired .the 
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power and value of the study of English in our 
schools. 

Let us consider these two main streams of English 
work, or the two broad objectives of our teaching. 
In the first place, the English language has thrust 
its way into the very heart of Indian life and thought. 
A command of English, the power to use it in speech 
and writing, is an indispensable attainment in all pro¬ 
fessions and most avocations open to educated men ; 
it is the medium of communication in the legislatures, 
law courts, public departments and largely of local 
self-governing bodies; it is the medium of all higher 
general and professional education ; it offers the only 
means of converse between many language-areas of 
India ; it is, in a word the lingua franca of India. 
All will agree that a common language is a vital 
necessity in India. English is for the present that 
common language. What does that mean to the 
practical teacher? It means that it is the primary 
function of the school to implant in all pupils 
such a command of English as will enable them to 
express themselves in all situations that they may 
be ordinarily confronted with, in grammatically 
correct and idiomatic English, if not in fluent and 
forceful English; that the command of correct 
and idiomatic English should be developed to the 
highest possible pitch. That is our first general 
objective. 

The person who wishes to make himself acquaint¬ 
ed with any department of modern knowledge — eco¬ 
nomics, industry, politics,, for example — can do so 
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only By reading English books. This being so, it 
will be agreed that it is a primary function of the 
schools to develop the power of reading English to 
the highest possible pitch. 

But while many will agree with this view as an 
expression of theory, they will question its practical 
relevance to the work of the teacher in the classroom. 
•They will say : ‘ In the course of learning to use 
English the pupil has to read English. As soon as 
he has learned to read, the whole course of study is 
‘founded on books which he has to read, as well as 
use, for speaking and writing. In other words, when 
we are teaching our pupils to speak and write we 
are at the same time teaching them to read. While 
in theory, therefore, speaking and writing and read¬ 
ing may be regarded as two separate entities, in the 
reality of the classroom they are but aspects of one 
and the same process and are developed together in 
the same lesson. Is anything to be gained by viewing 
them as separate processes ? ’ Some such thoughts 
as these may have occurred to you. I shall for the 
moment ask you to take on trust the dogmatic state¬ 
ment that the ability to read does not arise naturally 
and inevitably out of the ability to speak and write 
English; a skilled speaker or writer of English, and a 
'skilled reader is not necessarily a skilled speaker and 
•writer. While there is a close connexion between 
the two processes, particularly in the early stages of 
•the course, there comes a time when they separate 
and call for certain specific methods and techniques 
‘of their own. 
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here are some who would go further than this. 
Those teachers acquainted with the writings of Dr 
Michael West, formerly Principal of the Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Training College, will know that he propound¬ 
ed the views that the ability to read English is of 
greater value to the student than the ability to speak 
and write English, and that to develop in the pupil 
the ability to read English is a simpler and easier task 
than to develop in him the ability to speak and write 
English. It follows, Dr West argues, that while 
all pupils, including the non-linguistic, should be 
taught to read, speaking and writing should be re¬ 
served for the more gifted pupils, the pupils with 
marked linguistic capacity. In the limited time avail¬ 
able to me it is not possible to traverse all the argu¬ 
ments _sophistries some of them might almost be 

called_by which he buttresses his views. We may 

agree that reading ability can be more easily acquired 
than speaking and writing ability, for it accords with 


our common experience. We can all read the standard 
writers of the past, but we cannot speak their langu¬ 
age. The reading power of the pupil soon outstrips 
his speaking and writing, and if India today were a 
nation governed by the rules of logic, and govern¬ 
ed politically by a dictator, it might be practicable to 
contend that while all secondary school pupils should 
be taught to read, only the more talented should 
be taught to speak and write. But alas, human 
beings are not characteristically logical in their 
aims and desires, and we are living in democratic 
days! 
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Is there a parent who would not vociferously—and 

successfully_protest if it w'ere proposed that his son 

_a youth of limited linguistic capacity—should be 

taught to read English but not to speak and write it ? 
Is there the faintest chance of such a proposition 
meeting with general acceptance ? The notion is fantas¬ 
tic to any one with an unbeglamoured sense of reality. 
Educational theories, like philosophic theories, general¬ 
ly arise out of the social, economic, and political con¬ 
ditions of the time, and the social, economic and politi¬ 
cal conditions of the present day are such that the 
power to speak and write English is a sine qua non 
in every educated man, and it is the legitimate aspira¬ 
tion of every parent for his son. He who would 
deny to the average pupil the acquirement of speech 
and writing is a person with an undeveloped sense of 
reality. The only rule, sound in theory and work¬ 
able in practice, is that the ability to speak and write 
English and the ability to read English should be 
regarded as of paramount and equal .importance. 
Neither should be set above or below the other, eithei 
in aim or in practice. I believe that any real im¬ 
provement in the teaching of English depends in the 
first place upon the whole-hearted acceptance of this 
fundamental truth. 
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SPEAKING, WRITING AND READING 
ENGLISH : THE BROAD OBJECTIVES 

I hope I have taken you with me in my contention 
that the ability of the pupil to speak and write Eng¬ 
lish and his ability to read English are of paramount 
and equal importance as aims of English teaching 
and study. I now propose to address myself to the 
question : What exactly do we mean when we say 
that we aim to teach our pupils to speak and write 
English, and especially when we aim at teaching 
them to read English ? These words are, I am afraid, 
used far too loosely in connexion with school work, 
and they lead to much ill-directed and ineffective 
teaching. 

You will all agree with me when I say that the 
aim, conscious or unconscious, of every teacher is 
to create and develop in his pupils the capacity to 
speak, and especially to write, series of complete and 
continuous sentences without the help of the teacher. 
That is what he is required to do in the S.S.L.C. 
public examination, and no teacher would be satis¬ 
fied if his pupils were unable to speak and write 
continuous prose, and to do this independently 
of help from the teacher. Many teachers, however, 
wounld find it rather difficult to define with any 

1 See Appendix 11T , p 169 for the Madras S. S. L, C. English 
syllabus. 
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precision and exactitude what they were aiming at in 
regard to reading. 

There are two types of reading in our schools, 
commonly, if crudely, called detailed and non-detail- 
ed reading. The main reading lesson is the detailed 
reading lesson, the non-detailed reading being re¬ 
garded as secondary in importance and supplement¬ 
ary to the detailed lesson. The traditional mode of 
reading in the main lesson is for pupils to read aloud 
in succession. It is my purpose to establish that, 
whatever be the value of this kind of reading, 
reading aloud bears no relation to the kind of 
reading ability which w r e aim to inculcate in our 
pupils. 

< We may usefully pause for a while to ponder the 
fundamentals of this question of reading. It is a 
charge levelled against education in India and else^ 
where that educated men exhibit too little interest 
in matters that lie outside their professions : it is a 
charge brought particularly against education in India 
that educated men are lacking in general knowledge 
and that they read few or no books outside the books 
studied for examinations. Now whether we teachers 
accept or rebut this criticism, we should, I feel sure, 
all like to be able to claim more confidently and 
Strongly than we can do at the present time that we 
are turning out from our secondary schools youths 
with some knowledge of the world around them, 
some acquaintance with current affairs and current 
thought ; in a word, knowledgeable youths, youths 
who will in due course grow into knowledgeable, 
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serious-minded, thinking men. What is the mark of 
the knowledgeable, thinking man ? I suggest to you 
that it is characteristic of him that he reads books ; 
that he reads books not for their literary value, but 
primarily for the information they contain, for the 
knowledge and wisdom that is in them. It is, we 
are told, the function of the school to prepare for the 
business of life. Further, we must remember that 
reading habits, particularly the reading of serious 
books, do not grow of themselves; they have to be 
cultivated and nourished. I verily believe that 
secondary schools can do no more constructive, 
formative work than to instil in their pupils habits 
of serious reading. I mean reading in the manner 
of educated adults; that is to say, reading independ¬ 
ently of any other help except that of the dictionary. 
Borrowing the analogy of speaking and writing Eng¬ 
lish, serious reading means independent and continu¬ 
ous reading and it means also the reading of books 
for their knowledge and information. The question 
of serious reading in schools is a question which has 
never been fully explored in any country. It has, as 
I shall hope to show, a far greater significance in the 
scheme of English studies than most of us have 
realized. 

So far I have suggested that it is a primary duty 
of the school to equip and arm its pupils with the 
capacity for independent and continuous speaking 
and writing, and independent and continuous reading. 
This view will be reinforced by a consideration of the 
problem from another angle. In the learning process 
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there are two chronological stages. In the first stage 
the teacher expounds and teaches some item or unit 
of knowledge. At the end of that stage, if the teach¬ 
ing has been effective, the pupil arrives at a point 
where he has assimilated that knowledge, where he 
has acquired new knowledge—in psychological jargon, 
where he has apprehended a new experience. In the 
second stage the pupil applies his new knowledge, he 
practises it. VVe may represent this learning pro¬ 
cess pictorially thus : A_B_C The 

teacher expounds new knowledge, he proceeds along 
the line AB. At the end of the teaching stage the 
pupil has assimilated the knowledge, which may be 
represented by the point B. He then practises and ap¬ 
plies the new knowledge, and this may be repre¬ 
sented by the line BC. This simple analysis and 
this simple diagram may be applied to all school 
subjects. Let us take mathematics as an example. 
The teacher explains a new rule, principle, and pro¬ 
cess of mathematics, such as simple interest or quadra¬ 
tic equations. If his teaching has been successful the 
pupil arrives at a point—B—where he understands 
the principles, methods and processes of simple inter¬ 
est or quadratic equations. He is then set to solve 
examples of simple interest or quadratic equations ; 
he is required to apply his knowledge to working ex¬ 
ercises, to put his knowledge into practice. Now the 
work of the mathematics teacher can be described as 
satisfactory only if two conditions are present, (i) the 
pupil must work independently of the teacher : every¬ 
body will agree that the pupils’ attainments in mathe- 
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iftics are satisfactory only when he is able to work 
the exercises without the help of the teacher ; (ii) the 
exercises must be such as to require the pupil to deal 
with new situations, to act and decide on his own 
responsibility 1 A pupil’s skill in mathematics would 
not be accepted as satisfactory if the solving of 
problems were only a matter of memory, if the pupil 
were only required to reproduce models worked pre¬ 
viously by the teacher. One reason why mathematics 
is such a good school subject, a good educational 
instrument, is that the pupil receives much independ¬ 
ent practice, independent of the teacher and inde¬ 
pendent in the treatment of his material, and that the 
public examination requires the pupil to show proofs 
of his power to do independent work. And the extent 
to which a pupil can pass a public examination on 
memory or the reproduction of knowledge alone, and 
with no capacity to apply his knowledge and to do 
independent work, determines the measure of their 
deficiency and ineffectiveness as instruments of edu¬ 


cation. It is a sad confession of their inadequacy and 
unsuitability that we still regard some subjects, history 
and geography for example, as ‘ knowledge ’ subjects. 
A properly organized school curriculum would have 
no place for subjects that are only ‘ knowledge ’ 
subjects. ‘ Knowledge or erudition is the mere posses¬ 
sion of facts, but wisdom is the added power to use 
and apply the knowledge which is at one’s disposal. 
.The King who was dubbed * the wisest fool 


1 J. S. Ross Groundwork of Educational Psychology , 1935, p. 134* 
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^ in'; Christendom ” was just one who had acquired 
learning without the power to use it.’ 1 ‘ Perhaps, 
after all, our task is to increase knowledge, turning 
it into wisdom by providing opportunities for its 
exercise.’ 3 

My main purpose in this long and tiresome pro¬ 
lusion has been to demonstrate to you that scholastic 
activities should call forth not only knowledge, but 
application of that knowledge. Let us apply these 
considerations to the reading of English. The 
detailed reading lesson is the place where the pupil 
learns, or should learn, laboriously and under the 
guidance of the teacher, how to read; it is the first, 
the learning stage, the stage where the pupil acquires 
knowledge. Of vital importance is the place and func¬ 
tion of the non-detailed reading lesson, for it is there 
that the pupil should practise the art of reading. In¬ 
deed, I am not sure that the detailed lesson has any 
place in the problem of reading: I am not sure that 
it should not be regarded and treated purely as a 
language lesson, as a lesson designed for the teaching 
of speech and writing. I am sure that, of the two, 
detailed and non-detailed, the latter is the more im¬ 
portant, and should receive the bulk of the attention 
in respect of the time given to reading in the time¬ 
table and at the hands of the teacher. If we conceive, 
as we must, that reading means independent reading, 
then we must admit that reading is, in essence, what 
we call non-detailed reading, and the word * supple- 


1 J. S. Ross, op. cit., p. 219. 


2 ibid., p. 220. 
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tary’, commonly applied to non-detailed reading, 
implies quite a wrong conception of its place and im¬ 
portance in the English course. We should not 
venture to claim that we are teaching our pupils to 
write English if we did not give them opportunities 
for writing English, and we have no right to claim 
that we are teaching reading if we do not require our 
pupils to practise reading. 

As I have said, the whole question of reading has 
never been fully explored. The reason for this com¬ 
parative neglect is, I think, that in the west the pupil’s 
native language is self-sufficient ; that is to say. 


whatever knowledge he may find it necessary to 
acquire is available to him in his own language. This, 
I think, is one reason why reading a foreign language 
in the west has come to be associated with books of 
stories, combined, in the higher forms, with books of 
literature, which means that books are read primarily 
for their language and not for their subject-matter. 
The position is far different in India where, as I 
reminded you in my first lecture, a person who 
desires to make himself acquainted with modern 
knowledge can do so only by reading English 
books. 

If there is any substance in the considerations I 
have placed before you, our views about detailed 
and non-detailed reading will have to undergo a 
radical re-orientation, and we shall have to place 
non-detailed reading on a much higher level than 
it has hitherto occupied. The S.S.L.C. Board in 
its wisdom has decided to discontinue the prescrip- 
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of books for non-detailed reading and to abol 
the examination on the study of non-detailed books. 
I venture to think that more enlightened views will 
restore non-detailed reading to a substantial place 
in the English course. We shall have to get away 
from the conception that reading means only the 
reading of stories. These have their place as enter¬ 
tainment and amusement, and no one would seek 
to abolish them from the pupil’s reading. If we 
conceive of reading as serious reading, and the school 
as a place for serious reading, books of knowledge 
will be read in the schools and books of stories at 
home. 

How the non-detailed reading lesson should be 
conducted, how the pupil should practise the art 
of reading, and how he should be tested, are matters 
I shall reserve for future discussion. 
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THE LEARNING OR KNOWLEDGE STAGE 

In this lecture I shall deal with the question : By 
what process does the learner acquire a vocabulary 
of English words, phrases, sentences and expres¬ 
sions ? From the very earliest stage to the latest 
stage it is the aim of the teacher to add to and 
augment his vocabulary. How does he do this ? 

For the proper understanding of this question, 
we must first realize that there are two kinds of 
vocabulary, the vocabulary which the learner under¬ 
stands but is not able to use in speech and writing, 
and the vacabulary which he understands and also 
is able to use: in other words, the expressions which 
lie is able to read, and the expressions which he is 
able to read and use. The differentiation here is 
between a passive and active vocabulary, reading 
and using ability, a knowledge of English and a 
command of English ; and to revert again to our 
diagram, between the first stage AB and the second 
stage BC. It is with the first stage AB, the learn¬ 
ing or knowledge stage, the stage in which the pupil 
gains reading ability, that I am now concerned. It 
is common to both reading and writing; the first 
thing we have to do is to make the pupil understand 
tlie language he reads and uses. 

We may profitably consider certain psychological 
and theoretical aspects of the reading process, for 
2 
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j point the way to sound teaching and learning. 
If we analyse the act of reading we shall see that it 
is, in essence, a process of ‘ fusing linguistic symbols 
to the things symbolized’. 1 To make it clearer, we 
may define things as thoughts and ideas. The act 
of reading is, then, in essence, a process of fusing 
linguistic symbols to the things, thoughts or ideas 
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symbolized. In plain, non-technical language, this 


means that it is the business of the teacher to explain 
the meaning of unknown, unfamiliar expressions 
occurring in the reader so that as soon as the pupil 
sees them in print or on the blackboard he under¬ 
stands the things, thoughts or ideas for which they 
stand. The act of reading has again been defined 
as a process of sight-sound-sense. We may leave 
aside ‘ sound ’ as irrelevant to our purpose. This 
definition means then that the sight of words should 


recall their sense. These two definitions come to 
one and the same thing. They imply nothing more 
or less than that the pupil must clearly understand 
the meaning of what he reads. I would emphasize 
the word ‘clearly’ as strongly as possible. If the 
impression, the understanding, which the pupil gets 
of a w'ord, or a phrase, or a sentence, is blurred and 
not quite clear, there can be no fusion of word and 
idea and no bond of sight and sense. 

In these remarks^! have tried to give you a vision 
of things gs they should be. I will turn now to 
things as they are_in my experience—in very many 


i H. E. Palmer and H. V. Redman, This\Language—Learning 
Business, 1932, p. 156. 
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^schools. Here is a list of meanings as given by 
teachers in my hearing ; the words in the right-hand 
column being given to explain the new words on 
the left. 




appease 

dig 

allusion 
suffers from 
office 

flower of youth 
used up 


pacify 

excavate 

indirect reference 
is affected by 
position with duties 
prime of life 
bloom of life 
spent away 


Such meanings as these stand self-condemned. 
When I tell you that the words on the right, the 
meanings, were not known to, or understood by, the 
pupils, you will all condemn them as bad. But I 
am afraid the examples I have placed before you 
might be multiplied a thousand times. Indeed, I 
do not think I am exaggerating when I say that the 
note-books of the large majority of pupils in our 
schools will reveal meanings as unfamiliar as, 1 if not 
more unfamiliar than, the words explained. It is a 
fundamental defect in this all-important learning 
stage of reading and writing that teachers’ explana¬ 
tions of the meanings of unfamiliar expressions are 
often as unfamiliar as the original expressions ; they 
do not convey the proper sense to the pupils ; there 
is no fusion of the printed symbol with the thing 
or idea symbolized. 
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I have often asked myself how teachers can bring 
themselves, to serve out to their pupils such bad ex¬ 
planations. The causes, I think, are two in number, 
and they call for circumstantial notice.' 

We have seen that the task of the teacher is to 
lead his pupils to a clear understanding, a real sense, 
of what they read, to lead them to the idea that 
lies behind the unfamiliar or difficult expression, so 
that the printed symbols become fused with the 
things and ideas for which they stand. Let us give 
our attention to that word ‘ ideas ’ for a while. A 
day or two ago I read in an advertisement, ' Why 
do some people read only words, whilst others follow 
thoughts ? ’. This quotation is strictly applicable 
to our present considerations. Some students learn 
words, others learn ideas. Some teachers teach 
words, others teach ideas. There is the difference 
between good and bad teaching. There it seems to 
me, is the fundamental fault in education in India : 
that it is concerned too largely with words and too 
little with ideas. I am going to state a generaliza¬ 
tion and, as we know, a generalization is not true 


in all cases. If I were asked to state in a sentence 
the difference between teaching in England and 
teaching in India, I am inclined to think that I should 
say that the English teacher aims at teaching ideas 
while the Indian teacher is concerned with words. 
There seems to be an implicit assumption that it is 
the teacher’s business ‘ to give out facts ’, ‘ to impart 
information ’, but whether those facts get home to the 
pupil, whether the information imparted is understood 
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fd assimilated_ that is not regarded as the primary- 

concern of the teacher. The attitude of the teacher 
towards his work in the classroom is far too much 
the attitude of a lecturer and not enough of a teacher. 
A lecturer has to give out facts, important informa¬ 
tion ; a teacher has to see that those facts are driven 
home to the pupil’s minds. That is the peculiar skill 
of the good teacher. A man may be scholar, orator, 
lecturer, but if he cannot explain so as to make pupils 
understand, he is not a good teacher. Now what 
I have said are only generalizations : I have seen 
thoroughly bad teaching in England, teaching only 
remotely concerned with ideas, and I have seen 
thoroughly good teaching in India, teaching which 
concentrated on ideas. But I put it to you in all 
seriousness that the most outstanding defect in 
teaching in South India lies in the failure of the 
teacher to concern himself with ideas. This failure 
Manifests itself in various ways. In almost any 
classroom, while the teacher is teaching, may be 
seen pupils taking unintelligent notes, while the 
teacher speaks rapidly and uses language which is 
quite beyond the understanding of the pupils, 
teachers more careful of ideas would take the neces¬ 
sary steps to secure the whole and undivided atten¬ 
tion of their pupils, they would not allow them to 
take notes while the oral lesson was proceeding; they 
would be careful to use language within the under¬ 
standing of their pupils. Incidentally, if teachers 
were more careful of ideas, there would, I believe, 
be a more general movement towads the vernacular 
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as a medium of instruction in which the teacher is 
able without difficulty to make himself understood, 
and away from English as a medium of instruction 
in which the teacher experiences much difficulty in 
making himself understood. 

I have implied that this comparative indifference 
to ideas is a far too general feature of teaching in 
South India. In regard to the teaching of English, 
the defect is that the teacher expresses himself in 
language beyond the understanding of the pupils. 
I cannot help thinking that this is due at least to 
some extent, to the traditional method of teaching 
vernacular languages. Even to this day you will 
see, in elementary schools, familiar words like the 
Telugu chettu (tree) taken from the reader, and set 
on the blackboard along with one or more unfamiliar 
equivalents like the Sanskrit vruksha. The aim 
there is not to explain the meaning of chettu, for it 
needs no explaining, but to introduce the elementary 
school pupil to the more elegant Sanskritic diction. 
Now I am not going to condemn this aim : if 
we take the trouble to search for it, we may find that 
there is probably some good ground for a method of 
teaching so long established. But none will demur 
when I say that this method of studying a word 
alongside an unfamiliar unknown equivalent, is 
the wrong method of explaining the meaning of 
English words and expressions. The first thing to 
remember is that the pupil is a person with limited 
intellectual capacity, and that he has only a limited 
stock of language. And the golden rule for the 
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tier is_take care that your explanations are such 

as to convey clearly to the pupil the correct idea 
underlying the word or expression to be explained. 
This involves two essentials ; the language used in 
the explanation must be such as is familiar to and 
can be readily understood by the pupil, and it must 
express a situation familiar to the pupil. 

First, as to language : I have said that the langu¬ 
age of the explanation must be such as is familiar 
to, and can be understood, by the pupil. And I would 
say this quite unequivocally—if you have any 
difficulty in framing an explanation or in giving a 
meaning in English, that is readily understood, do 
not for a moment hesitate to frame your explana¬ 
tion in the pupils’ mother-tongue. But that piece of 
advice, you may reply, directly violates the tenets 
of the Direct Method, which emphasizes that the 
mother-tongue should be banished from the English 
lesson. But you would be wrong, i his is what 
one of the foremost exponents of the Direct Method 
says, in the book The New Teaching , which is no 
doubt on the shelves of most school binaries, dhe 
moment the experience is apprehended, the mother- 
tongue must be banished ’. For a clear appreciation 
of that dictum, let us again turn to our diagram of 

the learning process, A_ F _C W here, 

on that line, is the moment when the experience is 
apprehended ? At the point B, after the teacher s 
exposition, after he has explained the meaning of 

i See The Xew Teaching, 1925, edited by Sir John Adams ; the 
chapter on 'Modern Foreign Languages’ by Louis de Glehn, p. 78. 
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'new expression, the pupil understands the mean¬ 
ing, he apprehends a new experience. What Mr de 
Glehn says is that from the point B onwards, the 
mother-tongue should be banished. But he does 
not say that the mother-tongue should be banish¬ 
ed before the point B. The widespread impression 
that exists among teachers, that the mother-tongue 
should find no place at all in the teaching of English, 
is a wrong impression. And, in any case, you will 
always find in any authoritative interpretation of the 
principles and tenets of the Direct Method the 
qualifying words, ‘ as far as possible Other con¬ 
siderations apart, the more English is used in the 
explanation stage AB as well as in the practice stage 
BC, the better will be the pupil’s command of 
English, and the few who advocate that all explana¬ 
tions should be in the mother-tongue are, as extre¬ 
mists commonly are, wrong. But in this case other 
considerations are important and cannot be. set apart. 
The main consideration is that the pupil must under¬ 
stand the meaning, and bearing in mind the limita¬ 
tions of the teacher and the taught, you will find 
that often the only practicable way to make the pupil 
understand clearly is through the medium of the 
vernacular. 

Let me illustrate this prevalent misconception by an 
incident which occurred the other day in the kinder¬ 
garten at Teachers’ College, Madras. The teacher 
had taught and practised the children in the use of the 
words * your ’ and * my ’, and was revising the lesson. 
One pupil, X, used * my' where he should have used 
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your ’, ancl vice versa. The teacher sought to cor¬ 
rect him in the usual manner by asking another 
pupil Y, to use these words. Pupil X, imitating 
pupil Y, then used the words correctly. The teacher 
then proceeded to other points. 1 en minutes after¬ 
wards I asked pupil X to answer questions which 
involved the use of ‘ your ’ and ‘ my ’, and I found 
that the original confusion persisted. I put it to the 
teacher that his method of teaching had proved in¬ 
effective in the case of pupil X, and asked him to 
devise some other method. After a little reflection 
he said that the only method he could think of was 
the method of explaining in the vernacular when 


‘your’ and ‘my’ should be used, but that method 
would be a violation of the principles of the Direct 
Method. That is an assumption which will be 
found in most schools, and to it may be ascribed 
much that is vague, incorrect and confused, in the 
Pupil’s understanding of the English language. My 
advice to that teacher was that the first and most 
important requisite in English work is that the 
Pupils, even in the early stages, must understand 
the meaning of the words they use, and that if this 
understanding cannot be conveyed through the 
medium of English it should be conveyed in the 
vernacular. 


Incidentally, I have told you how pupil X imita¬ 
ted pupil Y and used the words ‘your’ and ‘my’ 
correctly, but, as I have demonstrated, without 
understanding. I invite you to go through your 
classes with that thought uppermost in mind, and 
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link you would be surprised at the amount of 
parrot-learning and parrot-speech that go on. The 
abolition of parrot-learning is a problem that has yet 
to be examined. 

These are the first principles, the fundamental 
considerations, governing the explanation part of 
the English lesson. I am aware that this lecture 
has been largely occupied in saying what the teacher 
should not do. I hope in my next lecture to be able 
to say what the teacher should do, to explain the 
particular skill needed by a teacher, and to define, 
by illustrative examples, the qualities of a good 
explanation. 
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THE PRACTICE STAGE 

In the last lecture we dealt with the problem of 
explaining the meanings of words, i.e., with the 
learning stage AB in our diagram (p. 12). In this 
lecture we must deal with the practice stage BC in 
the diagram. We shall be concerned primarily with 
the practice of using English in speech and writing. 

I say primarily, because it is not possible to separate 
entirely learning and practice in the problem of teach¬ 
ing pupils to use English. 

Let us first define the problem. Let us go back 
to the beginning and ask ourselves what we mean 
when we say that the teacher has to teach pupils to 
use English in speech and writing : what, funda¬ 
mentally, is involved in this business of learning to 
use English ? Simply this : in the very first lesson 
the pupil learns that the word ' table stands for a 
certain thing ; that ‘ I am walking ’ stands for a certain 
action ; that ‘this is my book’ stands for a certain 
idea: he learns a certain stock of words, a certain 
vocabulary, and the task of learning any language 
is simply a process of adding to this vocabulary. 
Now, @.s we know, there are two kinds of vocabulary : 
there is the vocabulary which the pupil is able to 

understand, to read_his passive vocabulary ; and 

there is the vocabulary which he is able to under¬ 
stand, and also to use_his active vocabulary. In 
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The last lecture we dealt with the problem of teaching 
meanings, which included the explanation of the 
meanings of the pupil’s passive vocabulary; in this 
lecture we are to consider the pupil’s active vocabu¬ 
lary and the task of the teacher in this connexion. 
The teacher must show his pupils how to use new 
and unfamiliar expressions, and new and unknown 
language ; he has to create in his pupils a capacity 
for using English. Now using English is an art, 
and it is an elementary principle of psychology that 
you can acquire an art only by practising that 
particular art. Using, speaking and writing English, 
like riding a bicycle, is an art. You can learn to 
ride a bicycle only by actually riding the bicycle. 
Explanations of how to ride will help, but you will 
■never learn to ride successfully unless you mount 
and ride. Learning to use English is like learning 
to ride the bicycle. Explanations of the meanings 
of expressions are helpful, indeed necessary, for a 
pupil cannot use language that he does not under¬ 
stand, but they are not enough ; your pupils never 
learn to use English correctly unless they are made 
to use it in school, unless they are practised in using 
it. It is moreover, not enough to give practice in 
what has just been learnt. It is the business of the 
teacher to confirm and strengthen vocabulary acquir¬ 
ed in earlier lessons. Language which is not used 
passes out of mind. Language learnt on Monday 
must be practised not only on Monday but on 
Tuesday and on future occasions. To sum up : The 
practice we have to give to our pupils is constant 
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in the use of the particular language which 
has been newly learnt, and in the use of the particular 
language learnt in previous lessons. 

The next question is: Where does the pupil learn 
this particular new language ? Not in the composi¬ 
tion lesson, for the object of the separate composi¬ 
tion lesson is to practise pupils in using old language, 
not to acquire new language. Not in the grammar 
lesson, which is concerned likewise with the grammar 
of the pupil’s existing vocabulary rather than with 
teaching him a new vocabulary. Not in the poetry 
lesson, for there the pupil studies poetic diction ; he 
does not learn new prose language. Not in the non- 
detailed reading lesson, for there the pupil is con¬ 
cerned with reading, not with learning and studying 
a new language. By a simple process of elimination 
we see that the lesson where we teach pupils new 
language, new words and expressions, is what we 
commonly call the detailed reading lesson. 

I want to impress upon you all that the detailed 
i eading lesson is not only a place where the pupil 
learns to read. It serves a double purpose : it is a 
language lesson as well as a reading lesson. We 
erred fundamentally in the past in describing and 
treating it as a reading lesson. This talk is vain if 

does not make you realize that what we errone- 
ously call a detailed reading lesson is primarily a 
language lesson as well as reading lesson. We 
know that the two broad objectives of learning to 
s peak and w-rite English and learning to read 
English are of paramount and equal importance. 
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pplied to the detailed reading lesson, this means 
that the teacher should keep clearly before him the 
two important and equal aims, to teach reading and 
to teach language. And by ‘ language ’ I mean not 
language in general, but language in particular. The 
aim of each lesson in respect of language is to teach 
the pupil the meaning and use of particular new 
words and expressions. 

Now when speaking of language I should like to 
invite your careful attention to a form of language 
that is greatly neglected in our schools. To the large 
majority of teachers and writers of English textbooks 
language is a matter of words, single individual 
separate words. It is getting to be a fashion for 
readers to present new language, new vocabulary, 
systematically. You will find in West’s Nezv Method 
Readers and Tipping’s Rapid Reading Scries that 
certain new units of language and new expressions are 
printed in black type in each lesson, the black type 
indicating that these are new expressions to be 
studied in the lesson. You will find that practically 
all these expressions in black type are single words. 
And that is where these writers go fundamentally 
wrong. Let me invite your attention to the following 
sentences : 

1. I am hound for Madras. 

2. He hit on a plan. 

3. He came in the hope that he might see you. 

4. Rama worked as hard as he could. 

5. I constantly associate with him. 

6. I begged his pardon for having arrived late. 



The practice stage 1 

Rama was treated according to his deserts. 

8. He made his escape from the house. 

Notice particularly the words italicized. What I 
want to point out is that these italicized words are 
not single words, they are groups of words which 
in order to indicate this particular meaning always 
go together and are in this connexion inseparable : 
we cannot say ‘ bound for Madras we cannot say 
alone in the sense in which it is used here, and 


‘hit 


similarly each italicized phrase has its particular 
idiomatic meaning. English is particularly rich in 
such indivisible, inseparable phrases. Every school 
reader contains hundreds of them. They do not 
obey laws of grammar : they are idiomatic. The 
enormous number of indivisible phrases is what 
constitutes the richness and vast heterogeneous 
vocabulary of English, and makes the language such 
a difficult language to acquire a command of. Eng¬ 
lish grammar is comparatively simple, but English 
vocabulary is very complicated and difficult. 

But the point I wish to establish here is that the 
linguistic unit, the unit of language, is not always 
a single word, but is very often a group of words. 
Various attempts have been made to define the unit 
of language : perhaps the best is the following : ‘ The 
linguistic unit is any group of sounds (words) that a 
native speaker would never hesitate in the middle of.' 1 

Let us get away from the notion that the linguistic 
unit is a word, and always only a word: you cannot 

1 Quoted by H.R. Huse in The Psychology of Foreign Language 
Study, 193 p . 90. 
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riad one page of any school reader without finding 
groups of words, phrases and idiomatic expressions, 
just as indivisible as a word. A native speaker never 
hesitates in the middle of a single word : similarly 
there are thousands of groups of words which he 
never hesitates in the middle of. 

« 

I do not for one moment blame the teacher for 
this neglect of linguistic units consisting of phrases. 
I would place the blame first on our textbooks. In¬ 
deed, perhaps textbooks are not to blame : nobody is 
to blame : we still know little of how to teach 
a language. 

We must bear in mind that while English has a 
simple grammar it has a subtle, intricate, difficult 
vocabulary. * The textbook I should like to see in 
the future would be a book that would show' at a 
glance just what words and phrases the teacher has 
to teach pupils to read, and just what words and 
phrases he has to teach pupils to use. It would 
explain all words and phrases instead of leaving that 
to the teacher. As I remarked in my first lecture, 
while most current readers might be considered suit¬ 
able for teaching reading, I am not sure that they are 
suitable for teaching language. 

We have discussed where to teach the use of new 
vocabulary (i.e., in the detailed text lesson), and also 
what to teach the pupil to use (i.e., words and groups 
of words). The final question is, how to teach their 
use ? This question has never been fully explored. 

The method that I recommend is an adaptation of 
the familiar method of the self-interpreting sentence. 
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us consider how we might explain the following 
idiomatic phrases (those given in the left-hand 
column) : 

1. It is imposing in It (e.g., a report, scheme, 

detail, but insubstantial in plan) looks all right on 
effect. the surface, but actually 

there is nothing in it. 

2. They all stand They all want. 

whole-heartedly together 

in the common desire for 


3. Before the condi- Too soon, 

tions are ripe. 

4. It concerns him to It is his business (duty) 

do this. to do this. 

5. A knowledge of To succeed in.it is 

.is vital to our success necessary that we should 

in. lcnow T . 

1. Notice that in the right-hand column the mean¬ 
ing of each new 7 expression is given in language 
familiar to the pupil. The idea and thought are 
conveyed to him in familiar w'ords. In the left- 
hand column he sees how to express that idea in a 
new form, in unfamiliar language, i.e., he is taught 
how r to use new language. 

2. Reading the right-hand column the pupil thinks 
in English (or this explanatory sentence might be 
given. in the vernacular if the teacher were unable 
to find an English rendering within the understanding 
of the pupil). 


3 
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Sense is conveyed in the right-hand 
sound and sight are conveyed in the left-hand 
column. There we have the bond of sense, sound 
and sight, a fusion of thought with symbols. The 
left-hand column is the expression of thought. 
That is very important. The only kind of expression 
worth calling expression is the expression of thought. 
There are two kinds of expression : expression of 
thought and parrot-expression. If you look for it, 
you will find much parrot-expression in our schools. 

This kind of sentence I have christened a self¬ 
interpreting sentence because in itself, by its form 
and context, it interprets the meaning and use of 
words or phrases. It does two things at the same 
time, it explains the meaning and teaches use. This 
kind of explanation and method of teaching use, I 
should like to see in textbooks. I suggest to you 
that our teaching is fundamentally defective in that 
we teach meanings but we do not consciously 
and deliberately teach use, and this is responsible 
for such defective language as is reported by ex¬ 
aminers. 1 I have tried to show a method of doing 
the two things in one. Let pupils copy the self-inter¬ 
preting sentences in their word-and-phrase books and 
learn them by heart. 

The objection may be raised that this word-and- 
phrase book method of acquiring a command of 
language is defective in that the learner is required 
to dash about and leap from thought to thought. 

i See Teaching, vol. V, p. 52: ‘ Teaching the use of English. I ’ 
by H. Champion. 
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^ ther there is any force in this objection 
not attempt to say. But there is another method 
which is a development of the one I have put before 
you. It is illustrated in the following paragraph : 


Vithalbai’s family were 
ryots, and therefore he was 
always closely interested in 
rural people. This was the 
reason why Guzareti ryots 
always loved him. 

Like all ryots, he was 
very shrewd and witty, 
cautious, tenacious, and 
stoical. 


He became a politician 
under Lokamanya, and 
Lokamanya’s very practical 
politics particularly appeal¬ 
ed to him. 

He did not at once be¬ 
come a supporter of Gan¬ 
dhi : he was indeed a man 
with one independent mind 
who only slowly was at¬ 
tracted to the power and 
fascination of Guzareti’s 
ideas, and even at the end 
he did not hesitate to criti¬ 
cise him. 


Vithalbai came of peas¬ 
ant stock and his heart was 
ever close to the soil— 
v'hich was the secret of his 
unique hold over the affec¬ 
tions of the Gujarati rural 
folk. 

He had in abundant me¬ 
asure the humorous shrewd¬ 
ness and the native caution 
as well as the tenacity and 
the stoicism of those who 
live by the land. 

He entered politics as a 
follower of the late Loka¬ 
manya, whose politics with 
its severe practicality was 
entirely after his own heart. 

He was not easily won 
over to the Gandhian philo¬ 
sophy ; he was, in fact, one 
of those masterful person¬ 
alities who yielded but 
slowly to the power and the 
fascination of the Mahatma’s 
message and he remained 
to the last one of his most 
independent critics. . . . 


He supported the cause 
as strongly as he was able, 
and was ready to put up 
with any inconvenience to 
himself in supporting it. 

The Hindu, 23 October 1933. 


He threw himself heart 
and soul into the cause and 
counted no sacrifice too 
great in promoting it. 
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lie essential feature of this method is that all the 


thoughts are connected, one leading to the other, and 
it may be claimed that this feature is an aid to the 
power of recall. 

I have put before you two methods, or rather two 
aspects of the same method which aims directly, and 
not as reading does, indirectly, at simplifying and 
extending the learner’s active vocabulary, and at 
improving his powers of expression in speaking and 
writing English. It is not a method of proven 
efficiency. All that I can claim for it is that it is 
a method which has suggested itself to one who has 
devoted considerable thought to this momentous 
problem. 

It is a method for adults, but also for high school 
pupils and college students, and I should like to hear 
of its being tried. It is said that Indians have remark¬ 
able verbal memories, i.e., a remarkable capacity for re¬ 
membering words. If that means that Indians have the 
power of remembering words without their meanings, 
it is a sterile power. Therefore, always bear in mind 
that when you find yourself repeating words without 
thinking of their meanings and of the thought that 
lies behind them, you and your pupils are wasting time. 
But a capacity for remembering words with their 
meanings should be of great help in language learn¬ 
ing; the methods I have suggested indicate dn intelli¬ 
gent use to which a capacity for remembering words 
may be put. I commend it to you as a student and 
teacher of English. 


ETHODS OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH IN INDIA 


Being lectures delivered in 1932-3 to 
graduate students preparing for the 
L.T. degree at Teachers’ College, 
Madras 
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THE POSITION OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 

OBJECTS OF TEACHING ENGLISH 1 

In considering the position of the English language 
in India the outstanding consideration is that 
English is the language of the government, public 
administration, the legislatures and law courts : it is 
the language of commerce and largely of business ; 
it is the medium, and the only medium, of com¬ 
munication between educated men and between 
the various language areas. This means that a 
knowledge and command of English is a practical, 
indispensable necessity to any Indian student aspir¬ 
ing to proceed to a university course of study or any 
course of higher education, or to a professional 
institution such as a law or engineering college or 
a training institution for teachers, or to a position 
in a government or public office. These things 
mean that the school must aim at giving the pupil 
a thorough command of current English : he must 
receive a thorough training in the ability to use, i.e. 
to speak and write, English. 

English literature in quantity and quality is 
second to none in the world : a knowledge of 
English makes its possessor a citizen of the world. 

1 See Appendix III, p. 169 for the syllabus on which this course 
is based. 
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person who can read English has access to all 
knowledge of any worth in science, art philosophy, 
history, politics, law, economics, geography, or 
industry, and to a literature of supreme beauty both 
in prose and poetry. These things mean that the 
school must aim at giving the pupil a thorough 
knowledge of current English: he must receive a 
thorough training in the ability to read English and 
to understand it when spoken or written. 

Reduced to their lowest elements, there are two 
aims or objects in teaching and studying English: 
(i) ability to use English in speech and writing, (ii) 
ability to understand English when spoken, written 
or printed. It follows from what has been said above 
that the school should aim at developing in the pupil 
the maximum capacity both to use English and to 
read it. Attempts have been made, e.g. by Dr West, 
formerly Principal of the Dacca Training College, to 
show that (ii) is of greater importance in the school 
than (i), on the following main grounds: (a) that 

(i) is beyond the capacity of the average pupil while 

(ii) is within his capacity; ( h ) that reading ability 
has a greater surrender value to a pupil who leaves 
school before completing the course (in that he can 
pursue his reading to higher stages independently 
of the teacher), whereas to acquire a higher ability 
to use English he needs instruction. In view of the 
peculiar position of the English language in India, 
this suggestion must be rejected immediately. The 
only acceptable aim is to develop both the ability 
to use and the ability to read English to the 
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possible capacity of the pupil. Neither 
should be relegated to a position of secondary impor¬ 
tance. Both are of the first order of importance. 

The bilingual problem. India is a bilingual country 
in so far as educated men are able to, and need 
to, express themselves with great facility in two 
languages, English and their own mother-tongue. 
T. he desire for a knowledge and command of 
English, however, has led to a grave neglect of 
vernacular languages, and the bilingual problem is 
the problem of restoring the proper balance between 
the two. 

It is held that a man who forgets his mother- 
tongue forgets himself For the preservation of his 
own individuality and sense of nationality, a thorough 
knowledge and command of the mother-tongue "is 
essential; the emotional and aesthetic sides of the 
pupil s nature can never be developed except through 
his mother-tongue. It is held that the concentration 
upon the study of English literature and the neglect 
of the study ol vernacular literature in schools and 
colleges has led to an aggrandizement of the power 
and value of English which it cannot sustain. 

These contentions will command a general measure 
of agreement, but the process by which the proper 
balance between the two languages is to be restored 
is still in the stage of controversy. Dr West’s view 
ls that the vernacular languages should be so develop- 
c d that they may become the medium of the most 

advanced thought and expression_a dictum about 

tvhich there will be little dispute. With regard to 
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f^lish, however, his view is that English should 
be studied mainly with the object of acquiring the 
knowledge of the west, which, expressed in terms of 
school work, means that the main aim should be to 
develop reading ability, and not ability to speak and 
write the language. He maintains that the Indian 
pupil should learn and be taught through the medium 
of English and that he should express himself through 
the medium of his mother-tongue. This theory will 
find little support. English is the lingua franca of 
educated India, and as such the power to speak and 
write English must be developed to the highest 
possible pitch. And it has by no means been esta¬ 
blished, as a practical method of school work, that it 
is possible for a pupil to learn his lessons in English 
and to express himself in the mother-tongue. The 
conclusion cannot be avoided that Dr West, having 
discovered what he considers to be certain improved 
methods of teaching reading, aims at making reading 
the centre and most important aspect of English 
study, and that he has (unconsciously) manipulated 
the facts of the situation to make them square with 
preconceived theories. The most reasonable state¬ 
ment of the solution of the bilingual problem would 
perhaps be as follows : 


1. The vernacular languages should be freed 
from their traditional modes of expression and made 
the vehicles of modern thought. 

2. Vernaculars in the secondary schools should 
be taken out of the hands of pundits and placed in 
the hands of graduate teachers, well grounded in a 
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wledge and command of the language and trained 
in modern methods of teaching the monther-tongue. 

3. The teaching and study of all non-language 
subjects should be through the medium of the 
vernacular. 1 


1 In connexion with this lecture see questions on * The Position 
of English in India*, p. 154. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH 

I. THE TRANSLATION METHOD 

The method originally followed in the teaching 
of English in India is known as the Translation 
Method, although it might more appropriately be 
called the Translation-Grammar Method, - for it was 
a method in which translation and grammar equally 
predominated. 

The first step in learning a language is to get at 
the meaning of new words, phrases and sentences 
to be learnt. Under the Translation Method the 
meaning of English words, phrases and sentences 
was taught by means of word-for-word translation 
into the vernacular. While translation must of 
necessity be employed as one of the methods of 
teaching meanings, it is not the only method; and 
the weakness of the Translation Method lay in the 
fact that it was the only means employed, that the 
whole approach to English was through translation 
into the mother-tongue. 

The futility of wholesale translation as a means of 
teaching meanings is now realized. The thoughts, 
feelings, surroundings and customs of one nation 
differ from those of another; these differences are 
reflected in the languages, and colour the connotations 
of the simplest words; in an English text there are 
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fsands of words for which, because of differences 
of climate and culture, there are no equivalents in 
many Indian languages; e.g. ‘field’, ‘ice’, ‘winter’, 
‘key’ in music, ‘drawing-room’: And the differences 
of structure of the English language, when compared 
with the structure of Indian languages, are another 
source of impossibility of word-for-word translation. 
For example, ‘a’ and ‘the’ in ‘a man’ and ‘the man’ 
are untranslatable. The complex English tenses can¬ 
not be rendered into the simple tenses of the Indian 
languages some of which have no equivalents for 
the perfect and indefinite present. Prepositions in 
English create a wealth of phrases for which 
equivalents are impossible to discover or invent in 
the vernaculars; e.g. ‘on’ in ‘the book lies on the 
table’, ‘he is on the committee’, ‘on duty’, ‘on the 
move’, ‘on condition that’, ‘on the authority of’, ‘on 
the contrary’, ‘on Monday’, ‘on fire’, ‘on reaching 
home , on his arrival’, ‘go on’. As a general method 
of teaching 'the meaning of English words then, 
translation into the mother-tongue is impossible. 

All will agree that ultimately the pupil must reach 
a stage where he is able to speak and write English 
without translation: he must be able to do original 
composition, oral and written, in English without 


previous thought of the form of expression in the 
mother-tongue; he must, in short, be able to think 
m English. As a general method of composition, the 
fundamental weakness of translation is that it prevents 
0r retards the pupil from thinking in English, from 
self-expression in English. It stands to reason that 
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pupil who is continually framing his thoughts in the 
and then converting the vernacular 


mother-tongue 


expression into English will never be able to express 
himself in English without first expressing himself in 
the mother-tongue. As a general method of composi¬ 
tion in English the Translation Method must be 
condemned. This is not inconsistent with the view 
that translation is a means of testing the pupil’s powers 
of understanding one language and of expressing 
that understanding in another language. 


2. The direct or reformed method 

Meaning of the Direct or Reformed Method 

1 he Direct Method is- a method of teaching 
English directly. To teach English directly is to 
establish a direct or immediate association between 
experience and expression, between the English word, 
phrase or idiom, and its meaning: in other words, to 
establish in connexion with English the same habit 
of direct expression of experience as exists in the use 
of the mother-tongue. 


Aim of the Direct Method 

111 establishing a direct association between experi¬ 
ence and expression, word and meaning, the aim is 
to make the pupil ‘think in English’: this means that 
he is able to express his thoughts and feelings 
directly by means of English without the intervention 
of his mother-tongue. He must not only associate 
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le English word and its meaning, but must do so in 
such a way that the one recalls the other without the 
intervention of the native word: he must acquire the 
ability to grasp the sense of what he hears or reads 
in English as he grasps it in his mother-tongue. In 
other words, we must aim at developing in our pupils 
that instinctive, unerring language-sense which we all 
possess in varying degrees in the mother-tongue, and 
which, superseding all rules, grammars and dictiona¬ 
ries, resting at bottom on the direct association between 
experience and expression, is the only sure guide in 
the use of a language. It is obvious that nobody can 
be said to know a language unless he has this langu¬ 
age-sense, unless he is able to express his thoughts and 
feelings in English, and to grasp the sense of what he 
hears and reads in English without the intervention 
of the mother-tongue. The final aim is therefore not 
in dispute: it is merely a question of how it can best 
be attained, which is purely a matter of technical 
procedure. 


Means employed to secure direct association: Princi¬ 
ples of the Direct Method 

1. Oral teaching. The Direct Method lays stress 
on the oral aspect of English. It recognizes that the 
language-sense, the direct association that we aim at, 
has its roots in the spoken tongue. Hence the best 
me ans of establishing this direct association is to 
make the pupils constantly hear and speak English. 
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lerefore the spoken idiom must be made the basis 
and as far as possible the medium of instruction. 

2. Inhibition of the mother-tongue. 1 o ensure 
that the pupil shall think in English, to ensure the 
direct association between experience and expression, 
word and meaning, in English, the Direct Method 


asserts that no rival speech-sounds must intervene. 
The moment the experience or meaning is clearly 
apprehended by the pupil, the mother-tongue must be 
banished. If our pupils habitually make use of 
translation in learning and practising new language- 
forms, they will naturally have a tendency to translate 
when they subsequently hear and read them, or when 
they want to use - them. If, however, we carefully 
banish translation from the learning and practice, they 
will contract the habit of direct association, which 


will make them understand directly what they hear 
and read, and express directly what is in their minds, 
provided it is within their linguistic range. In other 
words, the means employed for driving home new 
linguistic material must be as direct as in the acquisi¬ 
tion of the mother-tongue, instead of introducing the 
mother-tongue as a regular link between experience 
and expression, and so keeping them apart. Thus the 
term Direct Method is justified not only by the aim 
which it keeps in view, but also by the means it 
employs to achieve it. 1 In respect of this means, the 
Direct Method stands in contrast to the indirect means 
employed by the old Translation Method. 


l See The New Teaching, ibid., p. 79. 
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'o prevent the intervention of the 
between the English word and its meaning is to 
‘inhibit’ the mother-tongue. What do we mean by 
‘inhibition of the mother-tongue’? To inhibit means 
to restrain, hinder: in psychology ‘inhibit’ is generally 
applied to hindering or restraining a person from 
acting or thinking in a particular direction; e.g., a 
pupil has a tendency to attend to the teacher and 
another tendency . to attend to a passing band of 
music; the stronger tendency will ‘inhibit’ the weaker. 
One of the first functions of the teacher is to present 
such ‘stimulations’ to the pupil as will create desirable 
tendencies and which will inhibit undesirable tenden¬ 


cies. 

' Now the easiest and best way to learn a foreign 
language is for the learner to go to the foreign 
country, where he will live in the atmosphere of the 
foreign speech, and where the atmosphere of his 
mother-tongue will be entirely absent; in other words 
where the atmosphere of the foreign language will 
inhibit the tendency to think in and use the mother- 
tongue. In this connexion persons who speak the 
language of two countries think in the language in 
which they are living after several days’ stay in it: 
up to that point the new vocabulary is inhibited by 
the ready occurrence of the rival vocabulary, the 
mother-tongue. They are not able to think in the 
foreign language until they have absorbed its atmo¬ 
sphere and cast behind them the atmosphere of their 
mother-tongue. In other words, the person who 
speaks a foreign language best is the person who 
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using the foreign language, is most completely 
absorbed in its atmosphere and has most completely 
forgotten his mother-tongue. 1 

Now when an object or idea is presented to the pupil 
he tends to interpret this object or idea in terms of 
his mother-tongue. But if we can take the pupil from 
the atmosphere of his mother-tongue and place him 
in an English atmosphere, this English atmosphere 
will tend to prevent the atmosphere of the mother- 
tongue from intruding in the English lesson: the 
former will inhibit the latter. The Direct Method 
aims at creating an English atmosphere by using 
English speech as far as possible in the English class 
and by avoiding the use of the mother-tongue as far 
as possible. The English atmosphere will stimulate 
the process of thinking in English. At the beginning, 
and indeed in the latter stages, thinking in the mother- 
tongue cannot entirely be inhibited: even with the best 
of teaching, the thoughts of the pupil will at times 
wander from English to the mother-tongue, and the 
success of the teacher will be measured by his capacity 
to keep his pupils to English thought. At the same 
time, as the pupil’s English vocabulary increases, the 
mother-tongue will tend more and more to be inhibited 
by the English atmosphere of speech in the class-room, 
until ultimately the tendency of the pupil to use the 
mother-tongue dies away. 




1 For interesting examples see O. Jespersen, How 10 teach a 
foreign language, pp. 51-2. 
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4 Inductive teaching of grammar. Reduced to 
their lowest elements, the above three principles mean 
that the pupil should hear and speak English without 
the intervention of the mother-tongue. In hearing 
and speaking, the pupil is relying on his ear to learn 
English. There are many teachers who think that 
the pupil is learning English if he hears and speaks 
English without the intervention of the mother- 
tongue. Experience, however, shows that a person 
who relies on his ear alone is relying on a haphazard 
method of learning a language, and is liable, even in 
the most promising cases, to errors of idiom. The 
learner must have a knowledge of grammar to enable 
him to correct his faulty speech. 

But whereas the old methods involved the formal 
study of grammar, the memorizing of rules and 
instances, as a pre-condition of learning, in the Direct 
Method learning precedes grammar. The English 
which the pupil speaks and reads is, from the begiiv 
ning, founded on a scheme of grammar, his oral 
lessons and reading lessons are carefully graduated to 
a grammatical scale; each lesson contains certain 
language-forms which the pupil acquires by direct 
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ns, i.e. by hearing and speaking. Under the 
guidance of the teacher these forms are afterwards 
collected and classified, and the rule of grammar is 
then framed. It is clear that in the Direct Method 
grammar is not regarded as an end in itself, but as a 
means to an end, as a guide to enable the pupil to 
correct errors of language. Again, grammar follows 
and does not precede the learning process. In other 
words, grammar is taught inductively; practice pre¬ 
cedes theory; the use of language-forms precedes the 
naming and classifying of these Tbrms. 


Objects and results of the Direct Method 

1. Facility in understanding English. Under the 
Direct Method the learner not only associates the 
English word and its meaning, but he does so directly, 
i.e. in such a way that the one results in the other 
without the intervention of the mother-tongue. He 
acquires the ability to grasp the sense of what is heard 
or read in English as he grasps it in his mother-tongue. 
Now it is obvious that this direct association makes 
for facility in understanding English: the pupil’s 
mind goes straight from the meaning (object, idea, 
experience, situation) to the English word, and from 
the English word to its meaning: he understands 
directly what he hears and reads. If unable to do this, 
if continuously and consciously translating, i.e. inter¬ 
posing the vernacular word between the English word 
and its meaning, progress will be relatively slow and 
laborious. Indeed it is not till we think in a language, 
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we can associate directly in our minds the 
English word and its meaning, that we begin to make 
real progress. In other words facility in understand¬ 
ing depends upon what is known as the direct con-' 
nexion or association. 

2. Fluency of speech and ease of writing. A 
pupil who has contracted the habit of direct associa¬ 
tion is able to express in speech and writing directly 
what is in his mind, provided it is w ithin his 
Ijiigyistic range. He is able to expiess his thoughts 
and feelings directly 1 * in the English idiom without the 
intervention of the mother-tongue, d his means 
fluency of speech and ease of writing up to the limit 
of his vocabulary. 

3. The Direct Method tends to make the reading 
of English literature easy. One of the ends in view 
in the teaching of English is the reading of good 
English literature. Habitual translation hinders this 
end, while the Direct Method tends to make the 
reading of good English literature as easy and plea¬ 
sant as the reading of the pupil’s mother-tongue. 

4. The Direct Method assists the critical study of 
English literature. The Direct Method aims at the 
practical command of English. But in the higher 
forms attention has to be paid to the critical study of 
literature, the study of the style and structure of 


English: for this purpose it is necessary to deal more 
fully than in the earlier stages (lower forms) with 
the exact meaning of words, their associations, and 
other circumstances that can throw light on their 
place and aptness in the passage under consideration. 
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though these aims—‘practical command’ and 
‘critical study’—are distinct, the latter can be greatly 
assisted by the former. The critical sense is what 
the scholar mainly requires, but this critical sense 
needs to be based on the practical linguistic sense, 
which comes from familiarity with the spoken langu¬ 
age. Indeed, it is difficult to see how scholarship 
based on the critical sense alone, unsupported by a 
well-developed practical sense, can be anything but 
a specious pretence. The Direct Method aims at 
giving the pupil first and foremost a command of 
English as a means of self-expression, to serve as a 
basis for the study of its literature and structure. 


Importance of the Direct Method 

The importance of the Direct Method is that it is 
calculated to give the pupil a real command of 

English—both of the spoken and written idiom_ 

differing not in kind, but only in degree, from his 
command of his mother-tongue. The application of 
the principles of the Direct Method means a complete 
reconstruction of the traditional conception of langu¬ 
age-study; it means that in English, as well as in the 
mother-tongue, the power to use language is not the 
outcome but the condition of all fruitful observation 
and classification of its phenomena; it exemplifies one 
of the main principles of all modern educational 

reform_the Particular must precede the General, the 

Concrete the Abstract, Practice must precede Theory. 

It means shifting the centre of gravity of language¬ 
teaching from the aim of training pupils .to under- 
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fand and know its grammar, to the aim of giving 
pupils first and foremost the command of language 
as a means of expression, to serve as a basis for the 
study of its literature and structure. It means that 
especially in the elementary and intermediate stages, 
the inevitable gap between the ‘active’ and ‘passive’ 
knowledge of the language (i.e., between the power 
to use it and the power to understand it) should be 
kept as narrow as possible. In short, the keynote, the 
guiding principle, of the English course must be self- 
expression with all the forms of training that word 

implies_composition in its widest sense, both oral 

and written. 1 


1 Iii connexion with this lecture see'questions on * Methods of 
teaching English p. 151. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH: 
PHONETICS 

The first duty of the teacher is to teach the pupil to 
speak English and the aim in this respect is to teach 
him to speak approximately as a native Englishman. 
In other words, in the oral teaching of English it is 
the duty of the teacher to see that the pupil pro¬ 
nounces English words correctly. Now each succes¬ 
sive day of study implants more deeply habits of 
pronunciation—good or bad as the case may be. 
It must therefore be the aim of the teacher from the 
very first to get the pupil’s pronunciation of English 
absolutely correct. 

Means employed for securing correct pronunciation 

1. Listening and imitation. The pupil can do 
much to secure good pronunciation by careful atten¬ 
tion to the two processes involved; listening and 
imitation. The training of the ear is an important 
means of mental development and an integral part of 
education. But the teacher’s pronunciation must be 
good, and must be followed by repeated imitation by 
the pupil. 

But imitation by the pupil of English sounds pro¬ 
nounced by the teacher is not enough, and the notion 
that the speech-sounds of a foreign language can 
be so acquired is founded on ignorance of the diffi- 
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Tulty of the undertaking. Between any Dravidian 
language and English there are many differences of 
pronunciation; moreover there are in English a 
number of entirely new sounds. 

2. Phonetics are necessary : Value of phonetics. 

(a) To secure correct pronunciation. To pro¬ 
duce these new sounds means that the pupil must 
adopt a new speech-basis (i.e. the habit of using the 
organs of speech— lips, tongue, jaws, etc.). In other 
words, the acquiring of an English pronunciation is 
really the acquiring of a new set of muscular habits. 
Our pupils must learn what speech-sounds are, and 
how they are produced, and must add to the check¬ 
ing power of the ear the construction power of 
deliberately placing the vocal organs in certain posi¬ 
tions so as to produce certain sounds. In other 
words, the processes of listening and imitation must 
be supplemented by the study of the phonetics of 
English speech-sounds. 

( b ) To correct mistakes in pronunciation. 
Moreover, although the pupil has been taught scienti¬ 
fically to produce the speech-sounds of English, for 
some time there will be a tendency for him to slip 
back into the deeply rooted speech-habits of his 
mother-tongue to which he has been so long accus¬ 
tomed. This is specially the case with those children 
who begin English late, and with those pupils who, 
having studied English from an early age, have 
received no training in pronunciation. To correct 
such mistakes a knowledge of phonetics is neces¬ 
sary. 
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To begin the study of English by a thorough 
Vaihe of phonetics generally admitted 
training in its sounds is to economize in both time 
> and effort as well as to avoid endless trouble in 
the correction of mistakes. It is not always easy 
to persuade people beforehand of the necessity of 
phonetic training, but those who go through such 
training are invariably convinced of its usefulness 
afterwards. The importance of phonetics as the one 
indispensable foundation of all study of language is 
now 7 generally admitted. 

Importance of phonetics to teachers of English 

It will be clear that the phonetics of English are of 
importance to the teacher of English. Whether the 
pupil acquires his pronunciation of English by merely 
imitating the teacher’s pronunciation, or whether he 
is taught how the speech-sounds are produced, the 
teacher’s pronunciation of English must not only be 
correct : it must be based on something more than 
the imitation of English sounds. In a word, the 
teacher must know how to produce correctly the 
sounds of English: he must have a knowledge of 
phonetics. The phonetics of the mother-tongue is 
part of the course of training for teachers in English 
elementary schools. 

Value of phonetic drill 

It has already been remarked that the teacher’s 
pronunciation must be followed by repeated imitation 
by the pupil. The acquiring of a new pronunciation 
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leans that the pupil must be taught to place his 
vocal organs in certain positions in order to produce 
the new sounds, and not until the pupil has acquired 
the habit of doing this unconsciously and auto¬ 
matically can he be said to have acquired the new 
pronunciation. Always there will be a tendency for 
him to fall back into the speech-habits of the mother- 
tongue and the only way to prevent this is to give 
him plenty of drill in the production and pronuncia¬ 
tion of the new sounds. 


How sounds arc produced 

The sounds of human 
speech are produced by 
the friction of air 
(breath) against certain 
surfaces in the windpipe, 
mouth or nose. The air 
is taken into the lungs 
and breathed out again : 
this emission of the breath 
produces speech. 

Study the diagram. 

Note (i) the windpipe; 
(ii) the mouth; (iii) the 
nose. 

The mere emission of 
breath is practically voice¬ 
less, friction is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The first main division 



N = nose; P = palate : M=mouth ; 
Tr=teeth, T=tongue: YC = 
vocal chords; WP-windpipe; 
Lg= lungs. 

of sounds is caused by a 






misty). 
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imdamental difference in which the expired air is 
subjected to friction : 

(i) If the passage of the air is interrupted in the 
windpipe and nowhere else, you have a vowel. 

(ii) If the passage of the air is interrupted 
elsewhere than in the windpipe, you have a con¬ 
sonant. 

Consonants are subdivided into two important 
groups : (a-) if the air is interrupted both in the wind¬ 
pipe and elsewhere you have a voiced consonant: ( b ) 
if the air is interrupted not in the windpipe but only 
elsewhere, you have an unvoiced or voiceless conso¬ 
nant. 


Vocal chords 

How is the air interrupted in the windpipe ? Study 
the diagram and note the vocal chords. These are 
two muscular membranes like elastic bands near the 
top of the windpipe: they can be brought together or 
drawn apart. The space between them is called the 
glottis : if they are brought together the glottis is 
closed : if separated, the glottis is open. 

The glottis is open for ordinary breathing. If the 
glottis is closed, and air breathed between the vocal 
chords, we have a whisper (with which we are not 
concerned). When the glottis is closed and stretched 
we have the speaking voice. When the vocal chords 
are stretched they vibrate : e.g., say a : place the 
hand on your Adam’s apple and note the vibration— 
this is vibration of the vocal chords. 
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Caching of English sounds 

The teaching of sounds should be distinguished 
from the teaching of symbols. 1 he former is essen¬ 
tial and can be done without the latter. The latter 
is justified only as a means to the former. This does 
not mean that the learning of symbols does not help 
the learning of sounds, but it is necessary to insist 


that the two things are totally separate, and that the 
sounds can be taught without any use whatever of 


the symbols. 

The following are the stages which may be follow¬ 
ed in the teaching of English sounds : 

1. The sounds may be learnt by ear. The 
training of the ear, first in the mother-tongue and 
then in English, is an important means of mental 
development and should be an integral part of 
education. 

2. When we talk about English sounds we 
should clearly distinguish between (a) sounds in con¬ 
tinuation, i.e. English words, and ( b ) sounds in 
isolation. The aim should be to teach the first : but 
if the pupil cannot pick up the word by ear, practise 
him in picking up the component sounds : e.g. teach 
the word ‘voice’. Say vois. The pupil will pro¬ 
bably say wois. Then repeat v and try to get him 
to repeat it until he can say that sound 
accurately. 

3. When the ear fails, appeal to the eye. Show 
how the sound is made : even exaggerate and ask 
the pupil to imitate. If he still fails to pronounce the 
J'-sound accurately, show him how to adjust the lower 
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and upper teeth until he produces the z/-sound cor- 
rectly. Let him try first without and then with a 
mirror to make the same mouth position as the 
teacher. This appeal to the eye is possible so far as 
the position of the lips, and the tip of the tongue and 
teeth is concerned when these last two are used in 
conjunction, as in if, but is not possible when the 
tongue in relation to the gums and palate is concerned, 
as in t and d. 


4. When ear and eye have failed, appeal to his 
intelligence, i.e. explain to him what he has to do. 

Criticize his mouth position and tell him how to cor¬ 
rect it. 


Do not give any symbols, either nomic or phone¬ 
tic, before the pupil has had much practice in learning 
the sounds. Concentrate on training his ear : accus¬ 
tom him to the idea of listening carefully to the sound 
and picking it up from the mouth of the speaker. In 
about two months he should have learnt all or most 
of the new sounds and his ear should have been to 
some extent trained. 


5. 


Then a fortnight before the end of the first 
terni introduce gradually the symbols for the difficult 
sounds (all the vowels and the consonants discussed 
separately). The symbol fixes and renders clear and 
< e mite the sound. Give practice in reading, i.e. 
making the sound corresponding to the symbol. Use 
tilt symbols in correcting mispronounciation. Gradu¬ 
ally add all the other symbols: this can be done by 
say, the middle of the year. 
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irat'us for the teaching of sounds 

1. Sound chart with phonetic symbols, 
chart and hand charts. 

2. Wall charts of position of vocal organs. 

3. Model (capable of dissection) of head and 
throat. 



\ 4. Hand mirrors. 

5. Gramophone and records of the phonetic script 
reader (if one is used). 


Comparison of English and Indian sounds 

Wherever possible, English and Indian sounds 
should be compared. Thus the teacher should point 
out the difference in the pronunciation of the symbols 
t and d in the mother-tongue and in English : in 
teaching the sounds of t and d it should be pointed 
out that whereas the soft t in the mother-tongue 
is sounded with the tip of the tongue touching the 
front upper teeth, and the hard t with the tip of the 
tongue turned back to the back of the hard palate, 
English t is pronounced with the tip of the tongue in 
a position midway between these two points, i.e. touch¬ 
ing the gums behind the upper front teeth. It is not 
only possible, but desirable, that such comparisons 
should be made : otherwise the training the pupil re¬ 
ceives in the pronunciation of English may corrupt 
the pronunciation of his mother-tongue. 


Phonetic texts 

The pupil is now in a position to read the phonetic 
script. Note carefully the purpose of the script : it 
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not show him how to make sounds; it 
him what sounds.to make. He can now pronounce 
correctly any word by merely seeing it : he does not 
need to hear it. The phonetic script is a substitute 
s for the teacher. 

'• It is at this point.that- we must decide whether the 
. pitipil is to be t&pght to read the phonetic script, i.e. 
phonetic texts, first,, or the ordinary (nomic) script 
first. The Argument, against the ordinary script is 
that it is no 'clue ter its sotind. The pupil can pro¬ 
nounce no word until he, has first heard the teacher 
pronounce it. Not only that but .it is usually neces¬ 
sary for the teacher to give the correct pronuncia¬ 
tion many times, so apt are the pupils to be misled 
by the look of the word in ordinary script.- Learning 
to read is certainly greatly simplified by the use of 
the phonetic script. Each symbol has'only one sound, 
and the pupil can to some extent teach himself. The 
argument against the use of the phonetic script in the 
the teaching of reading is that it delays the ability 
to read and write the ordinary script. Sooner or 
later the ordinary- script and spelling have to be 
mastered : why sacrifice reading and writing to pro¬ 
nunciation ? The partisans of the use of phonetic 
script for the teaching of reading say that teaching 
the phonetic script first does not retard but accelerates 
the ultimate progress in reading and writing. This 
is essentially a matter for experiment. No reliable' 
data are available on which to base an opinion. These 
advocates of the early use of phonetic script rely 
largely on English and European experience. But 
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is scarcely allowable, for (i) the English boy 
starts French,.his first foreign language, not earlier 
than the age of ten years, whereas eight is the normal 
age for beginning English in India, (ii) the phonetic 
script used in teaching French is identical with the 
letters of the English alphabet except in regard to 
eight symbols, which themselves are based on existing 
English symbols. Thus an English boy of ten has 
in learning the phonetic script of French, to leant 
nine symbols while an Indian boy of eight has to 
learn thirty-nine. Moreover, the transition from the 
reading and writing of ordinary French spelling is 
probably much easier than the transition from the 
English phonetic script to the ordinary English spell¬ 
ing. 

A more serious objection in practice to the early 
nse, for reading purposes, of the phonetic script is 
the small number, or rather the absence, of suitable 
texts written in the phonetic script. This objection 
is decisive so far as the practice in modern Indian 
schools is concerned. There is no other alternative 
but to start with the ordinary script for reading, and 
not to use the phonetic script for continuous reading. 

If the phonetic script were learnt first, the transi¬ 
tion to the ordinary script would have to be gradual, 
(i) Parallel lists of words in phonetic and ordinary 
script would have to be drawn up and the ordinary 
spelling memorized, (ii) Matter read in the phonetic 
script would have to be transliterated into ordinary 
script and given for reading. 

5 
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of the phonetic script in later stages 
After the pupil has learnt to recognize, pronounce, 
and write the ordinary script, it does not follow that 
the phonetic script should never again be used. It 
should continue to be used, even to the end of the 
school course for corrective purposes. A word mis¬ 
pronounced should be written phonetically on the 
blackboard, copied into the pupil’s word-and-phrase 
book, and practised orally. 1 


1 In connexion with this lecture see questions on ‘ The pro¬ 
nunciation of English’, p. 155 _ 
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The early or conversational stage 
The aim may be simply stated. The pupil has to 
learn a large number of words and sentences in such 
a way that he can use them with understanding. 
The process is at first one of imitation, the same 
process as that followed by the child in learning his 
mother-tongue. The teacher points to an object and 
names it, and the pupils repeat the word. In this 
way a number of words are learnt. T. he word is 
then put into the simplest sentence, e.g. ‘ This is a 
book’, and the pupils repeat it. The teacher then 
attaches English names to actions, e.g. ‘ I open the 
book : Open the book : What do you do ?’ He then 
introduces simple adjectives, and places objects in 
different positions, thus teaching the meaning and 
use of prepositions, e.g. ‘ The book is on| under the 
table, in the drawer.’ All these various forms of 
English are learnt by imitating the teacher’s words, 
and in this way the pupil acquires a knowledge and 
command of a large number of words, phrases and 
sentences. As the words are spoken they are written 
on the blackboard, and the boy learns their written 
form. The pupil instinctively wants to write, and 
he may be set to copy the blackboard work, although 
this is not essential in the earliest stage (the first 
term). 
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-Imitation is not the only element in the early stage. 
As the pupil s vocabulary increases it is possible to 
devise forms of practice that require him to use the 
words he has learnt in fresh contexts; e.g. having 
learnt that the book lies on the table he can say that 
the teacher stands on the floor. In this way. is laid 
the foundation of free composition. 

Accuracy in the use of English in the early stage 
is of the utmost importance. There is no doubt that 
inaccuracy in the middle and higher stages in the use 
of simple English, which is so common in school, is 
largely the result of inaccuracy in the early stages. 
The acquirement of the command of a language is a 
habit-forming process, and if habits of accuracy are 
not inculcated at the outset it wall be most difficult 
to inculcate them later on and to eradicate habits of 
inaccuracy. 

This leads to a consideration of the importance of 
oral W'ork. The importance of oral work in the early 
stage rests on the following grounds : 

1. The psychological principle of Specific Prac¬ 
tice lays down that to learn an art you must practice 
that art : To learn to ride a bicycle you must ride 
a bicycle: you will never learn to ride a bicycle 
only by being told how to do it. Using English 
in speech and writing is an art, and to learn that 
art the pupil must speak and w^rite English in 
school. 

2. As a boy speaks so will he write. Learning to 
speak a language is the shortest road to learning to 
write it. 
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3. In oral work errors in the use of English 
can be checked as soon as uttered, and habits of in¬ 


accuracy can be stifled at birth. 

The great practical disadvantage of oral work is 
that very little individual oral work can be accom¬ 
plished in anv one class period. But this disadvantage 
can be minimized by splitting the class into couples 
consisting of a clever and a backward child and ie 
quiring the former to converse with and guide the 
latter/ Although writing is permissible if not neces¬ 
sary in the early stage, the bulk of the work should 
be oral. 

The importance of conversation between the pupils 
should be kept in mind. Ability to ask a question is 
quite as valuable as ability to answer a question. 
Materials for this stage are objects and persons in the 
class and school, pictures, and simple common y per 
formed actions. 
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The detailed or intensive class text _ 

According to the Direct Method, the text is the 
centre of teaching and study throughout t ie course 
from the end of the beginner’s stage. It P iCnl es, or 

rather should provide : _ 

1. All the words, phrases, and idioms ;of which 

the pupil has to acquire a knowledge and command, 
i.e. all the reproductive vocabulary properly graded 
in difficulty 

2. All the expressions which the pupil has to 
learn to read but not to use, i.e. recognition ■vocabu¬ 
lary. 
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3. All the grammatical constructions to be 
learnt, properly graded in difficulty. 

4. In the early and middle stages, all the mate¬ 
rials of oral and written composition, including trans¬ 
criptions and dictation. That is to say, composition 
in the early and middle stages should be the reproduc¬ 
tion of the matter of the text or should arise out 
of the text, and all exercises should be properly 
graded. 

Clearly a text which fulfils these requirements 
would simplify greatly the study of English. In¬ 
stead of separate texts for teaching the use of Eng¬ 
lish reading, grammar and composition, only one text 
would be required. In practice, however, these require¬ 
ments have not been fulfilled, as will now be 
shown. 

The two main requisites of a good reader are that 
it should be (a) readable, and (b) suitably graded to 
the mental attainments and stage of progress of the 
pupils in respect of active and passive vocabulary, 
grammar and composition. While it may be granted 
that existing readers are generally readable and 
interesting, it cannot be said that they are suitably 
graded in respect of vocabulary, grammar and 
composition. 

Vocabulary. Attempts have been made in West’s 
readers 1 to grade vocabulary in point of commonness 
or frequency, starting with the most frequent words. 



1 Other readers, such as those by Faucett, Tipping and Rose, 
are based on a graded vocabulary.—Editor. 
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continuing with less frequent words, and so on. 
The principle of selection followed is defective in two 
important respects. First, the vocabulary-grading is 
based on an American word-frequency list compiled 
for reading purposes. What is wanted in India is a 
language-frequency list compiled from the point of 
view of language to use and not language to read. 
Secondly, vocabulary is treated in respect of word- 
frequency as consisting only of isolated, disconnected 
words. But English is a language not of single words; 
it is essentially an idiomatic language in which many 
single words are used with a multiplicity of meanings, 
i.e. the preposition ‘on’ ( vide p. 45). The proper 
grading of vocabulary involves not only the grading 
of words, but also and more important the grading of 
phrases and idioms. That has not yet been attempted 
scientifically. The practical teacher would be well 
advised to select books which are written straight- 
forwardly, and are easy rather than difficult in point 
of words, phrases and idioms. 


Grammar. No one has yet succeeded in writing an 
English text suitable for the middle and later stages 
in the form of a readable, continuous narrative w liich 
at the same time is suitably graded in point of gram¬ 
mar. An examination of existing readers shows that 
in the effort to compile a continuous text that reads 
naturally, the grading of grammar has had to be sacii- 
ficed, with the result that in one chapter occurs a 
number of new grammatical constructions in hap¬ 
hazard sequence; in another chapter, lew or none. 
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lother source of difficulty arises from the topical 
or serial classification of many class readers. In ac¬ 
cordance with this classification chapters are arranged 
in series or categories, e.g. buying and selling, family 
relationships, a village, a railway train, clouds, the 
weather, etc., and the vocabulary commonly used in 
any series occurs in the chapter on that series. This 
arrangement is more natural and is more effective for 
learning purposes than an arrangement based on word- 
frequency. 
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Requisites of a good reader 

As regards subject-matter, it should be a continu¬ 
ous text on subjects calculated to interest the pupil, 
and it should follow a serial arrangement. As re¬ 
gards language it should provide all the vocabulary or 
words, phrases, idioms and grammar necessary for 
study during the year, and not more than this neces¬ 
sary vocabulary. And it should be suitably graded 
in respect of vocabulary and grammar. 

Actually, the readers at present used in schools fol¬ 
low a more or less haphazard scheme of vocabulary: 
many contain words, and language-forms unsuitable 
and too difficult for study in the particular class; and 
they omit commonly used words and phrases appro¬ 
priate to the class. Hence it is permissible for the 
teacher to pass over with little attention words and 
phrases which should not have been included. But 
having selected the best book available, the teacher 
would be well advised to make as little digression from 
the text as possible. 
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Methods of teaching the detailed text 


The aim of the detailed text lesson is to 
practice the pupil in reading aloud and to im¬ 
prove and extend his knowledge and command of 
English. 

1. Reading aloud. Reading aloud is commonly 
marred by indistinctness of utterance; it is hurried, 
careless and slipshod. In reading aloud the teacher 
should aim at making the pupil realize that he has 
to read in such a manner as to make every word, 
however short, and every syllable, distinctly heard by 
every member of the class, so as to make intelligible 
the meaning and significance of the general drift of 
the passage read. The pupil should stand upright, 
speak clearly and distinctly and read slowly and deli¬ 
berately. When the teacher reads he should read as 
a model and not as a matter of routine. The most 
appropriate place for the pupils’ reading is at the end 
of the lesson, when the purport of the passage is fully 

* understood, and not the beginning when there is much 
in the passage that is strange and new. As a general 
rule, therefore, the teacher should read at the begin¬ 
ning of the lesson as a model and with the aim of 
making clear to the pupils the general drift and 
purport of the passage, and the pupils should read at 
the end of the lesson. The pupils may read at the 
beginning of the lesson if the passage contains little 
or nothing that is unfamiliar. 

2. Explanation. The aim of the reading lesson 
is to train the pupil to use the new words and langu- 
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'ageTorms occurring in the passage read. Before this, 
can be done, however, it is necessary to explain and 
interpret to him the meanings of the new words and 
language-forms. 

The various methods of explaining the text are as 
follows : 


(i) The method of direct illustration. 

(ii) Verbal explanations. 

(a) Explanation in English. 

( b ) Explanation in the mother-tongue. 

(i) The method of direct illustration. This con¬ 
sists in teaching the meaning of a word or expression 
by showing the appropriate object or a picture 
of the object, or by performing the appropriate 
action or gesture. The method of direct illustra¬ 
tion should be used far more than it is: teach¬ 
ers should rid themselves of the notion that the only 
way to explain a word or phrase is by using other 
words, by verbal explanations. While, however, this 
method of direct illustration may appropriately be 
used throughout the course, there are more opportu¬ 
nities of using it in the earlier stages where the langu¬ 
age is largely concrete, than in the later stagey, where 
the language is more abstract. Where the method of 
direct illustration is impossible, verbal explanations 
must be used. And even where direct illustration is the 
best method of explanation, some verbal explanation 
must be used for entry in the pupil’s note-book for 
the purpose of private study and revision. 

(ii) Verbal explanations. The most common and 
serious fault in giving explanations is that the teacher 
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to apply the psychological principle of appercep¬ 
tion. In language-teaching this principle means that 
the new must be explained in terms of the old ; that 
new, unknown, unfamiliar English words and phrases 
must be explained by ideas, words and phrases al¬ 
ready known and familiar to the pupils. Examples 
of bad explanations taken from actual lessons are 
given on p. 19. 

An explanation which is not understood by the 
pupils is no explanation. The pupils’ progress suffers 
much from their trying to use and read a language 
which they do not understand. 

(a) Explanation in English. This is the com¬ 
monest method of explanation and often the most 
unsuitable and unprofitable. The requirements of 
a good explanation are that it must be in ideas and 
language known and familiar to the pupils, ( vide (ii) 
above) and it must be a correct explanation. These 
requirements are very often difficult to comply with. 
In the first place the vocabulary known and familiar 
to the pupils is limited, and it is not easy for the 
teacher to frame a correct and intelligible explanation 
within the bounds of that limited vocabulary. 


Secondly, English is not a synonymous language 
admitting of precise, synonymous definition, but 
a highly idiomatic language in which the same word 
has often many different connotations. The result 
is, as a scrutiny of pupils’ note-books will show, that 
explanations expressed in English are often as difficult 
and unintelligible as the original word or phrase to be 
explained, and that they are not correct. Teachers 
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Steed to realize clearly the difficulties attaching to ver¬ 
bal explanation in English ; the details of every ex¬ 
planation in English should be carefully prepared 
before the teacher enters the classroom. And verbal 
explanation in the vernacular should be made more 


use of. 

A method of explaining in English new words and 
phrases, which is little used in schools but which has 
distinct and exclusive advantages, is the method of 
the self-interpreting sentence. We all know that in 
reading English books we have often omitted to look 
up an unfamiliar word or phrase in the dictionary 
because its meaning was clear from the context, and 
we have all understood the meaning of thousands of 
language-forms in our mother-tongue in the same way. 
So in interpreting the text the teacher should remem¬ 
ber that the sense is often suggested by the context. 
Again, English is a highly idiomatic language, and 
it is often impossible to explain clearly and accurately, 
in English known to the pupils, words and phrases 
occurring in the reader. Furthermore, it is a primary 
function of the text lesson not only to explain but to 
teach the use of new language-forms. For these three 
reasons new words and phrases should be included 
in a familiar context, i.e. a context expressing 
a familiar idea in familiar language entered in the 
pupils’ word-and-phrase books and learnt by heart. 
In the following examples the object is to 
explain the italicized groups of words (on the 
right) which are such as might occur in the detailed 
text. 
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The Caixvery rises in the Coorg Hills : the 
Cauvery has its source in the Coorg Hills. 

2. I am now going to Madras : I am hound for 
Madras. 

3. He thought of a plan : he hit on a plan. 

4. He came hoping that, etc. : he came in the 
hope that, etc. 

5. Rama escaped from the house : Rama made 
his escape from the house. 

6. Rama worked very hard : Rama worked as 
hard as he could. 

7. Rama is my friend ; I walk to school with 
him, I play games with him, I am always in his com¬ 
pany : I constantly associate with Rama. 

8. Rama deserved to be promoted, and he was 
promoted : Rama was promoted according to Ins 
deserts. 

9. I saw that Rama was clever : I perceived in 
Rama the signs of cleverness. 

These should be written on the blackboard before 
the lesson. 

The teacher should satisfy himself that the pupil 
really understands the meaning and use of the new 
word or phrase, by requiring him to express it in a 
sentence of his own, the teacher suggesting the con¬ 
text. The teacher should himself keep a word-and- 
phrase book, and should be constantly requiring the 
pupils to use words and phrases learnt in previous 
lessons. 1 

1 For a fuller consideration of the use of self-interpreting sen¬ 
tences, see pp. 32-36. & 
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Explanation in the mother-tongue. There 
is much confusion of thought in regard to the use of 
the mother-tongue in the teaching of English expres¬ 
sions. Many think that the adoption of the Direct 
Method involves the entire and absolute exclusion of 
the mother-tongue from the teaching of English prose. 
Now even if this were the ideal, it is obviously im¬ 
possible of attainment. There are cases where the 
meaning of the word or phrase cannot be explained 
by direct illustrations, or by any form of verbal expla¬ 
nation, in English (in language familiar to the pupils): 
e.g., know, consist, justice, think. The only possible 
way to make the meaning of such words clear is to 
explain them in the mother-tongue. 

The principle of the Direct Method is to ensure 
the direct association between experience and expres¬ 
sion ; no rival speech-sounds must intervene. In 
other words, the moment the experience is apprehend¬ 
ed by the pupil, the mother-tongue must be banished. 
But before the pupil can experience the idea or thought 
underlying a new word or phrase, that new word or 
phrase has to be interpreted, its meaning has to be 
explained. The principle of the Direct Method is 
that the mother-tongue may be used to explain the 
meaning of a new language-form, but that it should 
be banished as soon as the pupil understands the 
meaning. The Direct Method does not insist that the 
mother-tongue should be eliminated from the whole 
of the learning process. The teacher should aim at 
the complete exclusion of the mother-tongue, from the 
stage of interpretation as well as from the stage of 
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But where he is satisfied that he is unable to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of a new language-form by the 
method of direct illustration or by verbal explanation 
in English, he should not hesitate to use the vernacu¬ 
lar. 


Different ways of teaching the meaning and use of 
unfamiliar expressions 

‘ Hercules told the King that he was bound for the 
distant ocean.’ 

(i) Direct illustration. (Teacher performs the 
action of a person going to a place.) I am bound for 
Madras. 

(ii) Verbal explanation in English. 

bound for = going to. I am bound for 
Madras. I am going to Madras. 

(iii) Verbal explanation in the vernacular, 
bound for = (vernacular equivalent) : I am 

bound for Madras (translation into the vernacular). 

NOTES OF A LESSON ON A DETAILED TEXT 
FOR FORM IV 

‘Thanking the Old Man of the Sea, and begging his 
pardon for having squeezed him so roughly, Hercules 
continued his travels, and went to the land of Egypt, 
where he was taken prisoner, and would have been 
put to death, if he had not slain the king of the 
country, and made his escape. Passing through the 
deserts of Africa, and going as fast as he could, he 
arrived at last on the shore of the great ocean.’ 

Aim 

To practise the pupils in the use of English, i.e. in 
or al composition consisting not only of single 
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sentences, but of contimious oral composition. In 
this oral composition to make use of new words and 
other language-constructions occurring in the pas¬ 
sage read. 


Introduction 

In the last lesson we read how Hercules had 
captured the Old Man of the Sea, and made him tell 
where to find the garden of the Hesperides. We 
shall continue the story. 

Beading 

Teacher reads as a model, the pupils listening with 
books closed. Then one or more pupils read. 

Explanations • 

Begging his pardon for having squeezed him. I 
begged the teacher’s pardon for having arrived late at 
school. I took Rama’s book by mistake: I begged his 
pardon for having taken his book. (Teacher says: 
‘Govind struck Rama. Say what Govind should do, in 
a sentence, starting with “ Govind should beg . . ’ 

Pupil: ‘Govind should beg Rama’s pardon for having- 
struck him’.) 

Was taken prisoner. (Explain by performing the 
action on a pupil and elicit that ‘Rama was taken 
prisoner by the teacher’.) 

Would have been put to death if lie had not slain. . . . 
Teacher: ‘Rama would have failed in the examination 
if he had not worked hard. Rama hurried to school, 
and therefore arrived early. Use the word “late” and 
give another similar sentence.’ Pupil : ‘Rama would 
have arrived late at school if he had not hurried.’ 

Made his escape. Rama ran out of the house: he 
escaped from the house: he made his escape from the 
house. 

(Perform the action, and elicit that ‘Rama tried to 
make his escape from the classroom, but he was 
taken prisoner by Govind’.) 
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fast as he could. He ran as fast as possible^ 
as fast as he could. Rama worked very hard: 
worked as hard as he could. 

All these new constructions, used in self-interpreting 
sentences, to be written on the blackboard, and at the 
end of the lesson copied into the pupils’ word-and- 
phrase books. 


Conversation 

Question pupils on the details of the passage read, 
as follows: 

What did he do first ? He thanked . . . complete 
the sentence. He begged . . . complete the sentence. 
Express both ideas in one sentence. What did he do 
next ? He went where ? What happened there ?, etc. 

Oral Composition 

Write on the blackboard the following guide-words 
or recall-words : thank, beg, continue, go, prisoner, 
death, slain, escape, desert, fast, arrive. 

By means of these recall-words, let the pupils 
narrate the details of the passage in continuous sen¬ 
tences, using in the course of this oral composition 
the new words and phrases learnt. 

Oral Composition 

After the explanation of new words and phrases 
occurring in the passage read, which should be as 
brief as possible, comes the most important part of 
the reading lesson — the use of English. To most 
teachers the practice of the Reformed Method means 
the inhibition of the mother-tongue, and that only. 
What is much more important is that the Reformed 
Method is an oral method, in which the pupils learn 
English by practising and using it. It is one of the 
hrst aims in teaching a language that the pupils should 
6 
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trained in free utterance in that language. It is 
claimed that the adoption of the Reformed Method 
should result in fluency of speech and writing. Any 
person acquainted with existing conditions in second¬ 
ary schools will acknowledge readily that it has not 
had that result. The reason is that the vast majority 
of teachers think that the teaching of English prose 
means the giving of explanations and no more : most 
of the speaking is done by the teacher and little by 
the pupils, and what little is done by the pupils bears 
no resemblance to free utterance, which involves the 
speaking of continuous sentences. 

After explanations, or along with them, there 
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should be conversation, or question and answer on 
the passage read. These questions should not be 
haphazard and aimless : they should have a definite 
aim ; they should lead directly to the last stage of 
the lesson, which is the reproduction, closely or freely, 
by the pupil of the contents of the passage read, or 
continuous oral composition arising out of the pass¬ 
age. It is important that this should be realized, and 
that the teacher should prepare beforehand the con¬ 
tinuous answer which is to be the aim of his ques¬ 
tions. Unless this is done, questions tend to become 
disconnected, desultory and aimless. 

The teacher should frame his questions in such a 
way as to require the pupil to use, where possible, 
words and phrases acquired in previous reading 
lessons, and grammatical forms learnt in the gram¬ 
mar lessons. In other words, taking the passage read 
as the basis of conversation, he should revise and 
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UatjAhe use of such words, so as to require the pupi 
to make the fullest use of his * active ’ vocabulary. 
In so far as the pupil can be trained to use language- 
forms acquired in previous lessons, to that extent he 
is capable of free oral composition, free utterance in 
English, which is one of the fundamental aims of the 
Direct Method, and indeed of any method. 

But individual questions and answers are not 
enough. What is required is continuous oral com¬ 
position. To enable this to be done, during or after 
the conversation &age, a list of non-grammatical re¬ 
call words or guide-words should be built up on the 
blackboard. These will enable the pupil to recall to 
his mind the contents of the passage read, and by 
their aid the pupil should be required to narrate the 
subject-matter of the passage using the words, phrases 
and other language-forms in which he has been drilled 
during the conversation stage. 

A question which the practical teacher will ask is: 
Should the pupil be permitted to reproduce the pass¬ 
age exactly as it stands in the reader ? This exact 
reproduction of the contents of the reader, is character¬ 
istic of the work of many pupils. Should this com¬ 
mon practice be allowed or approved ? The answer 
is : No. The only reason why the pupil learns by 
heart certain language-forms is that he may be able 
to use them independently in future. And the only 
command of English which is of any use to the pupil 
1S a command which enables him to express himself 
independently and freely. The mere reproduction of 
the words of the reader at all stages never gives the 
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pupil scope to express himself independently and in 
free utterance, and for that reason is to be condemned. 
The teacher should so frame his oral composition, 
and should so direct his questions in the question-and- 
answer stage as to compel the pupil to express him¬ 
self in words different from the words of the book. 
The only language of the reader which the pupil 
should be allowed to reproduce is the new language- 
forms to which he has been introduced in the current 
lesson. 


Means of extending active vocabulary : word-and- 
phrase books 

One of the main purposes of the reading lesson 
is the extension of the learner’s vocabulary, to supply 
him with a stock of words and phrases on which he 
can draw in speaking and writing, and to make fur¬ 
ther reading an easier matter for him. 

In the explanation stage of the prose lesson the 
meaning of new words and phrases is explained, and 
in the conversation and oral composition stages these 
are used. They should, at the end of the lesson, be 
entered in word-and-phrase books, where they will 
be in a convenient form for the pupils to study, and 
for the teacher to recapitulate and drill the pupils in 
their use. 

New words and phrases occurring in the lesson 
should, where necessary to make clear their sense, be 
included in self-interpreting sentences and entered 
in the word-and-phrase books. It is not necessary 
that the pupil should learn the use of any but words 
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hrases in common currency ; uncommon, out-of- 
the-way words and phrases need not be entered. 

Word-and-phrase books may be arranged, (a) in 
categories or series, (e.g. family relations, bodily 
functions, telling the time, etc.); this arrangement 
is troublesome if the reader does not follow a serial 




plan ; or (&) in alphabetical order ; this has no edu¬ 
cational or other value ; or ( c) in groups, according 
to grammatical functions ; this arrangement is more 
appropriate to the grammar lesson, which does not 
cover the idiomatic language which is so common in 
modern English ; or (tf) the only practical arrange¬ 
ment is no arrangement : words and phrases should 
be entered as they occur in the reader. 

A series of such word-and-phrase books, written 
up year by year, would be a valuable record of pro¬ 
gress in vocabulary. 

The words and phrases in these books should be 
learnt by heart. They should be frequently revised 
and drilled in future prose lessons, in conversation 
of all kinds, in written composition and in separate 
lessons or parts of lessons, and the teacher should 
seize every opportunity to make the pupil use them 
in new connexions, so that in due course they become 
part of the active vocabulary of the pupil. 1 


1 In connexion with this lecture see questions on 'Prose’, pp. 155-7 
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EXTENSIVE READING 


Reading for thought 

The two main elements in language-learning are 
(i) learning to use the language'in speech and writ¬ 
ing, (ii) learning to read the language. 

What is the ultimate aim of reading English ? 
What is meant by reading ability ? Reading ability 
means that the pupil must, sooner or later, be able to 
read with the purpose of extracting from the printed 
page the thoughts, facts and information that it has 
to give him. And just as he is, or should be, trained 
to speak and write English without the help of the 
teacher, so he should be trained to read English with¬ 
out the help of the teacher. It is particularly neces¬ 
sary that this kind of reading ability, reading for 
thought and information, should be cultivated in 
Indian schools, for, as we have seen, it is only through 
English books that a person can make himself 
acquainted with modern knowledge of all kinds 
and modern additions to knowledge. The first thing 
to realize, therefore, is that unless reading trains a 
pupil to get at the thoughts and ideas that lie behind 
the printed words, it fails to effect its purpose. 

Silent reading 

Reading in connexion with the teaching of langu¬ 
age has almost always been thought of as reading 
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lid. Now reading aloud has its place in the teach¬ 
ing of English. Great literature, prose and especially 
poetry, cannot be appreciated unless it is read aloud : 
great poetry and great prose call for utterance. 
Moreover oral reading trains, or should train, the 
pupil to express himself properly in spoken English, 
and reading gives much assistance to the hearers in 
understanding the passage read. But reading aloud 
is not the best training or preparation for reading for 
thought. Reading aloud, is often parrot-reading, the 
effort of the pupil being concentrated on pronouncing 
the words of the books and not on expressing the 
thoughts contained in the book. And even under the 
best of conditions the pupil cannot give adequate at¬ 
tention to the thought when a large part of his atten¬ 
tion has to be given to the sound of the words. He 
can give adequate attention to the thought only when 
he is not required to read aloud. All this means that 
reading for thought should be silent reading. Apart 
from this we have, in our preoccupation with reading 
aloud, overlooked the fact that reading in actual 
life, the reading of the educated man, is silent 
reading. An important function of the school, is 
therefore, to train the pupil to get at the thoughts 
and ideas expressed in English books, and to 
do this by silent reading without the help of the 
teacher. 


Intensive and extensive reading compared 

Silent, independent reading cannot be taught in the 
detailed reading lesson. In intensive reading the aim 
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first, the careful and minute scrutiny and detailed 
study of language in order that the pupils may arrive 
at its full meaning. In addition, the language that is 
studied in the intensive lesson should pass into the 
pupil’s active vocabulary; he should be able to use all 
the common words, phrases and expressions occurring 
in the text. On the other hand, in extensive reading 
there should be as little detailed study of individual 
words and phrases as possible. Where new words 
and phrases occur in the non-detailed reader, the 
pupil should be encouraged to find out meanings for 
themselves and to worry out the general drift of pass¬ 
ages. Where necessary, the teacher should explain 
those meanings, but in such explanations it is suffi¬ 
cient if the pupil understands the meaning of the 
word or phrase ; it is not necessary that he should be 
able to use it. In other words, new words and phrases 
occurring in the non-detailed reader should pass into 
the pupil’s passive vocabulary, as in the case of in¬ 
tensive study. The aim should be independent read¬ 
ing in which the teacher should help as little as possi¬ 
ble. The detailed reading lesson is essentially a place 
for careful teaching: the non-detailed lesson is es¬ 
sentially a place for no teaching or the minimum of 
teaching. 


Place and function of extensive reading 

We are now in a position to define the place and 
function of extensive reading in the English course. 
We have seen that learning to use an expression is 
a process consisting of two stages, learning and prac- 
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ag&T Similarly there are in the reading process two 
stages, learning and practice. In the detailed lesson 
the pupil learns to read, and in the non-detailed lesson 
he is practised in reading. It will be clear that any 
scheme of English work which does not provide for 
practice in independent silent reading is an incom¬ 
plete and ineffective scheme. The S.S.L.C. Board 
have abolished the paper on non-detailed books in the 
public examination. This, however, does not divest 
the teacher of his responsibility for ensuring that the 
pupil receives adequate practice in silent independent 
reading. 

Books for extensive reading 

Ideally books prescribed for extensive reading 
should not contain one unfamiliar word, phrase, or 
language-form. There should be no language-barrier 
between the pupil and what he reads. The pupil 
would read such books independently of the teacher 
and he would read them with pleasure and with a 
sense of achievement. Actually such books are not 
available. But much may be done to ensure that the 
books used for extensive reading approach as near as 
possible to the ideal. 

The main defect in dealing with extensive silent 
reading is that teachers select books which are nearly 
as difficult in language as books for detailed study. 
These non-detailed books cannot be read independ¬ 
ently of the teacher : for too much explanation is 
necessary by the teacher, and there is too little differ¬ 
ence between the treatment of detailed and non- 
detailed books. 
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^ It is suggested that a book selected for extensive 
reading should be of a standard of language at least 
as simple as that of the book used for detailed study 
in the next lower class, if not simpler. The difficulty 
here is to find books the material of which is up to 
the mental age of the pupils, and the language and 
vocabulary of which offer no difficulty to the pupils. 
But of these two essentials the latter is the more 
important—that the book should offer little or no- 
difficulty of language. 

There is another consideration which has received 
far too little attention. We argue that the pupil 
should learn to read as an adult reads, silently and for 
information, but we have so far generally failed to 
provide him with information worth reading about. 
We condemn the paucity of general knowledge 
possessed by the average pupil, but we do nothing to 
secure that he reads books of general knowledge. We 
do not realize that it is by means of reading that the 
pupil, like the adult, obtains the larger share of his 
information. Books of stories which are the type of 
book generally supplied for non-detailed reading, may 
give pleasure, but they yield little intellectual profit. 
It needs to be more clearly recognised that the pupil 
should read not only as an adult reads; he should 
read the kind of information that an educated adult 

reads or should read_books of general knowledge, 

popular science, geography, history, economics, etc. 
simplified to the intellectual level of secondary school 
pupils. If only the habit of reading such books could 
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e inculcated in the pupils, the cultural effects would 
be appreciable. 

Tcaching of non-dctailcd books 

As soon as that point is reached in the child’s 




reading where he can recognize words faster than 
he can pronounce them, and this should be in Form 
I, regular instruction should be given in silent exten¬ 
sive reading, In any discussion of the methods of 
dealing with non-detailed texts, it must be assumed 
that these texts allow of really independent reading. 
If non-detailed texts are as difficult as, or only slight¬ 
ly less difficult than, detailed texts, there can be little 
difference in the method of teaching them. 

The teacher should not teach the non-detailed book 
as though it were a detailed text. Generally it is 
his function to create in the pupil the capacity for, 
and the habit of, silently reading books for the 
thoughts and ideas they contain. This function is 
best carried out by the minimum of teaching and by 
proper testing. The work of the teacher may be 
detailed as follows : 

1. Before reading : (a) To create an interest in 
the book, discuss it with the pupils in outline; the 
country in which the story is laid, its historical or 
geographical background, the characters of the story, 
the purpose of the book. 

( b ) Set questions (before-questions) to which 
the pupils have to find answers by reading. These 
questions should be such as to ensure thoughtful, 
intelligent, purposeful reading ; and they should deal 
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"with important, not minor, points. The following 
are examples of such questions : 1 

Be prepared to answer the following questions : 

(i) Where was Syed Ahmed Khan born ? 
when ? 

(ii) What do you know about his ancestors ? 
his mother’s father ? 

2. After reading : (a) Make the pupils tell the 
story or parts of it. 

( b ) Set written composition on parts of the 

book. 

(c) Ask for the pupils’ opinions of the book, the 
characters and incidents they like best, and why. 

(rf) Ask questions similar to the above before¬ 
questions. 

( c ) Set new-type tests on the lines of these 
given below. 

(i) The Chinese used to believe that whatever 
their ancestory did, they should do also. Since their 
fathers had no railways, telegraphs, or telephones, 
they should have none either. They disliked new 
things. Would you have expected to find the civiliza¬ 
tion of China modern or ancient ? 

(ii) The battle of Hohenlinden occurred on 3 
December 1800, during one of Napoleon’s campaigns. 
The battle was fought between the French under 
Moreau on the one side, and the Austrians under 
Archduke John on the other side. 

l Based on Macmillan’s Revised Modern India Readers, Book III , 
'Sir Syed Ahmed Khan \ p. 21. 
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is battle, Archduke John led the army of what 
country ? 

(iii) Ocean currents are caused by the wind. 
North of the equator the currents of the Indian Ocean 
move generally eastward during the summer and 
westward during the winter. Ceylon is in the Indian 
Ocean, north of the equator. Underline the word 
below which tells in what direction the wind gener¬ 
ally blows there in December : 

south, east, west, north. 




Class libraries 

Extensive reading as a part of English work will 
not have fulfilled its main purpose, the encourage¬ 
ment and preparation of the pupil to read English 
books independently, unless it is followed by his 
actually doing so. He must read books out of class 
as well as in class, at home as well as at school. 
But facilities, in the shape of a library, must be put 
in his way for this private reading. If the pupil is 
allowed to borrow difficult, abstruse books, or books 
of too childish a type, he may become discouraged 
for further reading. This cannot be avoided in a 
general school library, where the pupil is allowed 
to browse at will. The teacher may reply that he 
guides the pupil in selecting books from the general 
library : but in order to* ensure that only suitable 
books are taken, and that all the suitable books are 
read, the teacher would have to read all the books 

m the general library_a manifestly impossible 

task. 
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follows that the only satisfactory organizat 
of the pupils’ private reading is the formation of 
class libraries. A class library is a library containing 
only such books as are suitable for private home read¬ 
ing by the pupils of a particular class, and is intended 
to be used by that class and no other. 

The teacher’s function is the selection of books 
for the class library. He should have a good know¬ 
ledge of what books are available, and should study 
publishers’ catalogues, educational journals, and the 
lists of books approved for use in schools which are 
published periodically in the Fort St. George Gazette, 
Madras. 

Class libraries should not be started at too early a 
stage. As soon as extensive reading in class is well 
established, the teacher will have little difficulty in 
discovering that the pupils are ripe for private read¬ 
ing. It is doubtful if this point is reached earlier than 
the later part of Form II. 

The teacher should keep a note-book, one page 
being allotted for each pupil. The note-book should 
show what books have been read by each pupil, and 
whether he has read with profit. Such a note-book 
enables the teacher to see at a glance what use each 
pupil is making of the library. 

The formation and use of class libraries is thus 
really a part of the larger question of extensive read¬ 
ing. Extensive reading is not properly organized un¬ 
less class libraries are formed, and extensive reading 
cannot be said to be properly practised unless the 
pupils use class libraries. 
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Tfse of dictionaries 

Many students when they come to college classes 
are at sea with a dictionary ; they have not acquired 
that rapidity and power of selection which are requi¬ 
site to the proper use of a dictionary. In the secondary 
school, therefore, sooner or later, the pupil must be 
trained in the use of a dictionary. In the early and 
middle stages of the secondary school course the 
teacher is the dictionary of the pupils, but in the 
higher forms the dictionary should be introduced. It 
should, however, be used with care and discrimination, 
or much confusion will result. English is not a 
synonymous language; many English words have 
a number of different meanings applicable to 
different ideas and occasions: left to himself, 
the pupil is apt to select from the dictionary a 
wrong or inappropriate meaning. For this reason 
a big, comprehensive dictionary is unsuitable for 
use in secondary 'schools. A suitable dictionary 
is one prepared for the use of school pupils in 
which each word is given only in its common 
meanings. The Little Oxford Dictionary is such a 
dictionary. 

In the detailed text lesson words occur which have 
°nly one meaning. The pupil should be made to find 
lor himself the meaning of such words from the 
dictionary. It is in connexion with the extensive 
reading, however, that the dictionary should be most 
commonly used. Extensive reading should be largely 
^dependent of the teacher, and where new words 
and phrases occur in the non-detailed reader, their 
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.anings should be found from the dictionary and 
not from the teacher. 

Read the section ‘ Supplementary Readers ’ on 
p. 46 ff. of Suggestions for the Teaching of English 
in India by W. M. Ryburn. 

This section is open to the following criticisms : 

1. The writer conceives of extensive reading as 
supplementary extra reading, a kind of reading sub¬ 
sidiary to the main reading of the detailed lesson. 


We know that the function of extensive reading is to 
practise pupils in the art of reading, and that in the 
learning process practice is all-important. It may 
be argued that extensive reading is the main reading. 

2. He confuses the extensive reading lesson 
with library reading. There is a definite distinction 
between the two. Extensive reading should be done. 


or at least tested, in set lessons ; it is supervised 
reading. But library reading is unsupervised, private 
reading. Extensive reading is the main reading, and 
library reading subsidiary. 1 


1 In connexion with this lecture see questions on 'Extensive 
reading pp. 157.3. 
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POETRY 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the teach¬ 
ing of English poetry in Madras secondary schools 
differs little front the teaching of prose. In actual 
practice poetry is treated as a more difficult kind of 
prose, with special difficulties of language, grammati¬ 
cal construction and subject-matter. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the poetry lesson—so the teacher thinks to 

explain the difficult language, to straighten out the 
difficult grammatical constructions, and to make clear 
to the pupils the difficult subject-matter. And so the 
teaching of poetry is concerned largely with minute 
examination of words and phrases, and the rendering 
ln prose of the language and thought of the poem. 
These, together with the conventional discussion of 
the historical details of the poet and poem, make up 
the usual poetry lesson. 

Put the teaching of poetry is something more than 
this. Poetry is beauty ; beauty of form, beauty of 
language, beauty of thought, mood or feeling. The 
poetry lesson that does not leave the pupil with some 
insight into the delightful or beautiful that is portray- 
e d in the poem, some appreciation of the beauty 
°f language, some heightening of the emotions, 
SOrtle lifting of the soul towards the spiritual and 
noble, is a lesson that has missed its aim. 

7 
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t follows that in the poetry lesson the attention of 
the pupil should be concentrated on the words of 
the poem. For these words were written not to be 
annotated, and converted into prose, but to be read 
aloud, pondered over, and studied for their intrinsic 
beauty. That is what is meant by ‘appreciation’— 
a word which is becoming increasingly common in 
the discussion of matters pertaining to the aesthetic 
training of boys and girls in the west. 

In the poetry lesson, as it is at present conducted, 
the attention of the pupils is concentrated, not on the 
words of the poem, but on their prose equivalents. 
That statement might be made of the teaching of 
prose literature also : the literature lesson in most 
schools is concerned too largely with the meanings 
of words instead of with the words themselves. 
It may be applied with greater force to the teaching 
of poetry. Preoccupied with disentangling the 
intricacy and obscurity of language and structure, 
and with trying to catch the thought or motive 
depicted in the poem, the words of the poet are lost 
sight of by the student, or at best receive only scant 
attention. 

We are now in a position to understand that there 
are two kinds of detailed study of a poem. One kind 
destroys the beauty of the poem, and the other kind 
aims at bringing out its beauty. 

But is is not only the teaching that is at fault. 
Much of the English poetry now being studied 
in secondary schools ought not to be there at all. 
Certain classes of English poems, characterized by 
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curity of language, difficulty in the thought or 
sentiments or associations expressed, are unsuitable 
for Indian pupils. The pupil is capable of appreci¬ 
ating only what lies within the reach of his imagina¬ 
tion and knowledge. Poetry which needs elaborate 
explanation, or which does not spring from universal 
and simple emotions, should not be set for study in 
secondary schools. Applying these criteria to the 
selections of A r erse contained in readers commonly 
used in secondary schools, we shall find that much 
is beyond the range of appreciation of the pupils; 
e.g. it may be contended that most of Shakespeare 
is too advanced for study in secondary schools. 


How to teach poetry 

1. First comes reading. It must be remembered 
that poetry is essentially music; it is primarily not 
a written thing, but a thing to be read aloud and 
recited; it does not exist for the pupils till they have 
heard it read and felt the music and beauty of its 
language. The teacher can best help the pupils to 
appreciate a poem by reading it aloud. Again, as 
each particular beauty of language or rhythm is 
brought out in the teaching, the stanza should be 
re-read with emphasis on that particlular feature. 
These remarks apply particularly to the teaching of 
poetry in the lower forms. Here the teacher should 
read with marked emphasis on the rhythm (reinforced 
by a beat of his hand), and the rhyming syllables 
should likewise be stressed. 

2. The study of the poem should not start with 
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explanation of words and grammatical forms 
which the pupils may find difficult. To give explana¬ 
tions a separate place in the lesson is to take them 
out of their context and thus to add to their difficulty. 
Explain when necessary and in the course of study¬ 
ing the poem. 

3. The study of a poem falls into two parts, 
although these parts are commingled in the actual 
teaching. In one, the pupil’s attention is concentra¬ 
ted on the words of the poem, he is led to ‘appreci¬ 
ate’ it. In the other, the aim is to lead the pupil 
to express in his own language the thought and 
language of the poem. 

(а) How to teach appreciation. Go straight to the 
heart of the poem, that which set the poet writing; 
the beautiful scene or story or idea. Let the pupils 
pick out the words, phrases, lines, which describe 
the scene or express the thought, let them concentrate 
attention on these words; let them remember them, 
for they are delightful, beautiful words. And let 
them concentrate on the thought or scene described 
in these words. 

(б) The second and ‘practical’ aim is to render 
into prose the words of the poem—to paraphrase it. 
It is a good practical method for the teacher, before 
the lesson, to write out the paraphrase and then, 
iri class, to frame his questions so that the answers 
of the pupils lead up to the paraphrase. This means 
that the sequence of the lesson in respect of the 
prose rendering is the sequence of the previously 
prepared paraphrase. 
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Paragraphs 3(a) & 3(b) above apply also to the 
teaching of literature and fine prose. On pp. 67-72 
of Suggestions for the Teaching of English in India, 
are poems studied by the assignment or Dalton plan. 
This method of study may be criticized on the 
ground that it is concerned solely or largely with 
bringing out the meaning of poetic language, with 
the conversion of the beautiful language of poetry 
into the everyday language of prose. It takes no 
account of poetry as sound, as a thing to be recited 
and read aloud. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON POETRY FOR FORM IV 
The Happy Warrior 

Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he 
That every Man in arms should wish to be ? 

It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought; 

To lead the pupils to appreciate the motive 
that inspired the poet—that a happy man is he who is 
guided by noble aspiration. To make them paraphrase 
the poem. 

Reading. The teacher reads at first. Do not allow 
the pupils to read until they understand the spirit in 
"which the stanza should be read. Bring out the force 
°f the rhythm and the rhyming syllables. 

appreciation. Look at the second line. A man in 
f 1118 is a soldier. A soldier has to fight and struggle. 

• n ordinary man has to fight and strugle to get on 
life. The poet compares an ordinary man with a 
okher. Elicit that the poet uses a metaphor. Is there 
th ^ ? t ^ ler wor d that shows this comparison ? Look at 
e first line (Warrior). What kind of warrior does 
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speak of? (a happy warrior). The poet says 
that every man wants to be a happy man. He asks 
the question, ‘What kind of man is a happy man ?’. 
How does he answer that question ? What is a happy 
man ? Look at the third line (It is the generous spirit* 
who . . . pleased his boyish thought). Look at the fifth 
line. Here the poet says that a boy thinks of plans, 
noble plans. Later on, the time comes when he has to 
leave school and struggle for a livelihood. How does 
the poet express that ? (when brought among the 
tasks of real life). The word ‘wrought’ is an old word 
meaning ‘worked’. We may say that a carpenter has 
wrought upon wood to make it into a table. Similarly 
the poet says that the happy man takes the noble 
plans which he formed in his boyhood and makes them 
into noble actions. Express this in another way: use 
the word ‘practice’ instead of ‘actions’. (He puts these 
plans into practice.) What does the poet call him? 
Look.at the third line (the generous spirit). The 
‘spirit’ or ‘soul’ of a man stands for the man himself. 
Now put the third, fourth and fifth lines into your own 
words: a happy man is—complete the sentence. (A 
happy man is a generous man who puts into practice 
the noble plans which he formed in his boyhood.) 

Paraphrase. Ask questions with a view to leading 
the pupils to give the following continuous para¬ 
phrase : (Every man wants to be a happy man. A 
happy man is a generous man, who puts into practice 
the noble plans which he formed in his boyhood.) 

Final reading. The teacher reads first, to bring out 
the details of the beauty of the stanza and the rhythm 
and rhyme. The pupils follow. 

NOTES OF A LESSON ON POETRY FOR FORM V 
Palanquin Bearers 

Lightly, O lightly we bear her along. 

She sways like a flower in the wind of our song; 
She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream, 

She floats like a laugh from the lips of a dream. 
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Gaily, O gaily we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 

Aim. To lead the pupils to apreciate the beauty of 
the poem; to lead them to picture mentally the scene 
described in the stanza, to appreciate how the words 
describe the scene. 

Introduction. Show a picture or make a drawing of 
a palanquin. Tell that we are going to read a poem 
which is a song sung by the bearers of a palanquin. 
Inside the palanquin is a lady. If the palanquin is 
heavy, the bearers will groan; if the palanquin is light, 
the bearers will be happy. If the palanquin is heavy, 
they will sing a sad song; if light, a happy song. 

Reading. Read so as to bring out the rhythm 
(dactyl) and rhyme of the poem, and not less im¬ 
portant, the atmosphere of lightness. The pupils 
should not read. 

Appreciation. I told you that this is a song sung 
by the palanquin bearers. What words in the stanza 
show that this is a song? (the wind of our song). 

Do they sing a happy song? (yes). What words 
show that they sing a happy song? (gaily, O gaily). 
The poet repeats the word ‘gaily , which means very 
gaily*. 

Why do they sing a happy song? Because the 
palanquin is heavy? (no: because it is :> /r 
"words show that the palanquin is light, (lightly, 
O lightly we bear her along: we bear her along like 

a pearl on a string). . 

What does the flower do? Answer in one word, 
(sway.) ^ 

What does the bird do? (skim). 

What does the Jaugh do? (float). 

Do the bearers walk heavily? (no: they glide). 

Are these things light or heavy? (they are light). 
(Read to bring out the force of these words. Let the 
P u pils read.) 

We bear her. Whom? (a lady). What does the 
Poet compare her with? (flower, bird, laugh, a pearl). 
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these things light or heavy? (they are light). 
Read to bring out the force of these words. Let the 
pupils read. 

Elicit that all the words in the poem are intended to 
express the lightness and beauty of the lady. 

Paraphrase. Do not attempt a formal paraphrase. 
Ask the questions with a view to obtaining the fol¬ 
lowing continuous oral composition: 

The bearers of the palanquin are happy; they run 
smoothly and lightly, they sing. They do these things 
because the lady in the palanquin is light and beautiful. 
She is like a flower that moves lightly in the wind, 
she is like a bird that flies lightly over a stream, she 
is like a laugh that a person utters lightly in his sleep, 
she is like a light pearl. 

Final reading. The teacher reads so as to bring 
out the effect of the rhyme and rhythm, and also the 
atmosphere of lightnes and happiness of the stanza. 
The pupils follow . 1 

1 In connexion with this lecture questions on ‘ Poetry \ p. 158. 
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GRAMMAR 

The place of grammar in teaching a foreign langu¬ 
age: old and nezv ideas compared 
The old system of teaching a foreign language laid 
excessive stress on grammar, more so in the west 
than in India. It was maintained that ability to 
speak and write the language was impossible 
without a prior mastery of grammatical rules. It 
was assumed that if the rules of grammar were learnt 
the pupil would be able to apply them in his speech 
and writing. In a word, it was held that the only 
way to achieve command of a foreign language was 
to learn the rules of its grammar (and vocabulary). 
It followed naturally that grammar was taught before 
speech and writing. It also followed naturally that 
grammar came to be regarded as an end in itself, 
as the be-all and end-all of language study. 

With the rise of the Direct Method, the view 
became prevalent that grammatical knowledge can 
do nothing to produce capacity in speaking and 
writing English, that it can create the critical sense 
which enables the learner to criticize and judge his 
speech and writing, but that it can do nothing to 
Produce correct speech and writing. Every teacher 
is aware that a pupil will continue to make the most 
elementary mistakes in the use of language long after 
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has become familiar with all the necessary rules 
of grammar. It was .perhaps natural that the pen¬ 
dulum swung from the extreme of too much gram¬ 
mar to the extreme of little or no grammar: in many 
schools little grammar is taught, and when taught, 
it is taught in a half-hearted way by teachers who 
have little faith in its utility. 

Now there is something to learn from both the old 
and new methods; both contain ideas that should be 
accepted and ideas that should be rejected. Extreme 
advocates of the Direct Method maintain that a 
living language like English can be acquired only 
by the practice of speaking and not by the study of 
grammar. But they are wrong. In the course of 
speaking and of reading, if naturalness is to be 
secured, new language-forms must of necessity occur 
in haphazard fashion. To learn these language- 
forms as they occur in the course of conversation 
and reading would be unsystematic and therefore a 
tedious and wasteful process. A much more econo¬ 
mical method is to bring related language-forms 
together, that is, to classify them, to study them in 
their relation to one another, and to learn and 
memorize them as parts of a single whole. Having 
done that, with a knoweldge of the rules of grammar, 
the pupil has then the capacity for framing original 
sentences of his own. A knowledge of grammar, 
then, is necessary on grounds of economy; also it 
enables the pupil to produce correct speech and writ¬ 
ing, and to correct faulty speech and writing. 
Followers of the old method were therefore right 
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Warding grammar as of fundamental importance. 
Grammar is not an end in itself, it is a means to 
an end, a guide; and the pupils must be practised 
in the use of that guide. No learner ever gains 
sure command over any form of construction in a 
foreign language by any other means than the 
frequent use of that form of construction. Practice 
alone makes perfect, and without practice it is vain 
for pupils to learn rule, fact, definition or usage. 
Supporters of the old methods were therefore right 
in the importance they attached to a thorough know¬ 
ledge of grammar rules; supporters of the new 
methods are right in the importance they attach to 
skill in using grammar in speech and writing. 
What is wanted is a combination of the two. 


The teaching of grammar. Inductive methods; cor¬ 
relation with texts 

According to the Direct Method one purpose of 
the detailed reading text is to provide practice in 
reading and using all the various grammatical con¬ 
structions which it is necessary that the pupil should 
learn. This means that the reader should contain 
all these grammatical constructions; in other words, 
it should contain words, phrases and sentences 
illustrating every rule of grammar and grammatical 
usage to be taught. The teaching of grammar then 
proceeds inductively. In the detail prose lesson 
certain new language-forms are met with: these 
are explained by the teacher and their meaning 
and use assimilated by the pupils. When a sufficient 
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ber of these new language-forms have been 
dealt with in the reader, they are collected together, 
their similarities and differences studied, and the 
grammatical rule or paradigm formulated. This 
method involves a close and thoughtfully-planned 
connexion between reader and grammar. Now 
this procedure is open to the following practical 
objections: 

1. It is often impossible to explain the meaning 
and use of a new phrase or sentence except with 
reference to its grammatical structure; e.g. the 
new sentence, ‘Before next Saturday I shall have 
appeared for the examination’, appears in the reader. 
The teacher has to explain the meaning of this 
sentence, and he can do so only by explaining that 
(a) the sentence deals with the future, ( h ) two events 
are described, (c) one event takes place before the 
other, ( d ) the form ‘shall have’ always appears in 
the verb describing the event first in point of time. 
But here he is teaching grammar, which according 
to the Direct Method he should not do: the pupil 
should learn this new sentence directly—whatever 
that may mean. 

2. Even if the Direct Method were possible, the 
difficulty for practical teachers is that there are few, 
if any, books available in which the reading text 
and grammar are sufficiently closely correlated, i.e. 
in which new words, phrases, and sentences occur 
in the reader in the order in which they occur in the 
grammar course, with the result that if the teacher 
depends upon the reader his grammar teaching 
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ie disorderly and haphazard in sequence. As 
matters stand any appreciable correlation between 
text and grammar is not possible. The inductive 
method, however, is possible. In following an in¬ 
ductive method the teacher proceeds from the parti¬ 
cular to the general. First examples of the new mle 
of grammar are gathered from the portions of the 
detailed reading text that have already been studied, 
of sentences illustrative of the rule of grammar and 
describing situations familiar to the pupils are 
framed by the teacher'. These are written on the 
blackboard, and their special grammatical features, 
their similarities and differences, are discussed and 
analysed. As a result of this discussion they are 
classified. The next and last step is the formulation 
by the pupils of the rule or paradigm. I he adoption 
of an inductive procedure means that the pupils are 
active throughout and that there is pei feet under¬ 
standing of the rule or paradigm of grammar. 


Grammar practice 

We now pass from the study to the practice of 
the rule, in their nature two fundamentally different 
processes. In the study of this rule, knowledge is 
being acquired ; in the practice of the rule, skill. 
Is such practice necessary ? Grammar is not an end 
m itself; it is a means to an end, a guide : and the 
pupils cannot acquire mastery over any form of 
construction of a foreign language by any other 
^eans than the frequent use of that form of con¬ 
duction. Practice alone makes perfect, and without 
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practice it is vain for pupils to learn rule, fact, 
definition or usage. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to drill and practice in grammar work. 
The aim of such practice is to train the pupil to 
express himself correctly and without conscious effort 
in grammatical forms and usages. 

If we grant that practice alone makes perfect, it 
follows that the more practice we can give the better. 
Hence the supreme value of oral work: grammar- 
practice, like vocabulary-practice, must for the most 
part be oral, if appreciable progress is to be made. 
And the aim being to make the learner use English 
as he uses his native tongue, grammar-practice must 
be in English and free from translation. 

The following are some of the forms of grammar- 
practice : 

(i) Simple recitation of paradigm and usages 
(that is knowledge only). 

(ii) In the question-and-answer and composition 
stages of the reading lesson: (a) The teacher should 
frame questions so as to make the pupils use gram¬ 
matical forms already learnt, i.e. to make the pupils 
apply the rules of grammar learnt. ( b ) In connexion 
with continuous oral composition, the grammatical 
forms to be drilled should be written on the black¬ 
board and the pupils should be required to introduce 
them in their answers, (e) A story read (or told by 
the teacher) in the first person may be retold by the 
pupils in the second and third persons. It may be 
told from the point of view of the present, and the 
pupils required to re-tell it as a past or future event. 
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with two main characters instead 
of one (i.e. plural instead of singular). 

A little reflection on the part of the teacher will 
show that these suggestions are not exhaustive. 

In the exercises suggested above grammar is closely 
allied with composition. In general oral and written 
work, care should be taken never to pass over an 
^rror in usage. The teacher must always be on the 
watch for errors, and should encourage the class to 
watch for them also. On all occasions correct usage 
must be aimed at. 

Perhaps the most practical advice that, can be given 
m regard to the teaching of grammar in the lower 
forms is as follows: 

• 1. Choose a grammar textbook written for 
junior classes and published by a respectable firm. 

2. The pupil should make his own grammar in 
a special note-book. This should contain examples 
°f each grammatical rule followed by the rule 
framed in the vernacular. A clear understanding 
°f the rule is absolutely essential for the effective 
learning of grammar, and for the clear understand- 
ln g of the rule it is necessary that it should be 
e ^pressed in the vernacular. 

3. The teacher should lose no opportunity to 
make the pupils apply the rules of grammar they 
have learnt. Such opportunities occur in the ques- 
tmn-and-answer and oral composition stages of the 
detailed reading lesson and in separate composition 

lessons. 

4. All mistakes in the pupil’s speech and 
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, if mistakes of grammar, should be corrected, 
with reference to the grammar already learnt. 

NOTES OF A LESSON ON GRAMMAR FOR 
FORM IV 

Aim. To plan the lesson so as to secure the 
maximum activity of the pupils, and to ensure perfect 
understanding of the rule of grammar. 

Preparation : Correlation of Grammar and Peader. 
From the lesson already studied in the detailed 
reading text, the teacher gathers examples of the use 
of the future perfect tense. For example, 

1. When you return to Madras, I shall have 
joined the university. 

2. \ou will have finished your work by 9 o’clock. 

3. At the end of April the school will have closed 
for the holidays. 

Write these sentences on the blackboard. 

The pupils turn to the places in the reader where 
the above sentences occured. The teacher should re¬ 
capitulate their meanings. 

Study of examples : Tell the class that the form 

‘shall have joined’ is the future perfect tense of the 
verb ‘to join’, etc. 

By questioning, elicit the following facts, using the 
vernacular if necessary : (i) The language-form ‘shall 
have^ joined’, etc. describes an event which occurs in 
the future, (ii) Each sentence describes two events. 
It answers two questions: (a) What will happen? 
(b) when will it happen? T. What will happen? P. 

I shall join the university. T. When will it happen ? 
P. Before you return to Madras, (iii) In each sen¬ 
tence one event occurs before the other. T. Which 
occurs first? P. ‘I shall join the university’ occurs 
before ‘you return to Madras’. Deal with all the 
examples in the same manner. 

Formulation of a rule of grammar : By questioning, 
elicit that the future perfect tense describes an event 
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"occurs in the future, an event which is comp 
5erfect, an event which occurs before another event 
occurs. If the event which occurs second is expressed 
in a sentence the verb is always in the present tense. 

From the study of examples, let the pupils build up 
the following paradigm: 


Singular 


Plural 


1st person 
2nd person 
3rd person 
1st person 
2nd person 
3rd person 


I shall have joined 
You will have joined 
He will have joined 
We shall have joined 
You will have joined 
They will have joined 


Practice. Lead the pupils to build up orally such 
sentences as the following : 

I shall have completed my task before it is dark. 
You will have arrived at Madras before your 
friend. 


The pupil will have done his arithmetic when the 
second period begins. 

We shall have had our breakfast when we go to 
school. 

You will have seen the news when you reach the 
office. 

The ryots will have harvested their crops by the 
time the rain comes. 

Reflective stage of grammar study 

The study of grammar demands reflection at its 
earliest stage: for example, to assimilate the fact that 
a noun is the name of a person, place or thing, the 
young pupil has to reflect that a noun is not a thing 
hut the name of a thing; he has to reflect what is a 
thing differentiated from a place or person. This 
requires reflection or abstract thought, and for that 
reason it is held that grammar should be taught, 
n °t in the earliest stage, but only when the pupil’s 
uiterest in abstract thought begins to manifest itself, 
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h is at about the age of twelve or thirteen years. 
The really reflective stage of grammar work is in 
the higher forms, where grammar work is concerned 
with the structure of sentences and paragraphs, the 
linking of paragraph with paragraph, the arrange¬ 
ment of paragraphs in an essay, and with devices for 
giving emphasis to phrase of idea. Such work 
requires the critical, analytical study of language in 
an advanced degree; it requires an intelligence capable 
of abstract thought, of reflecting on the principles 
.and relations of language and thought. 

The conditions which make the reflective study of 
grammar possible are: (a) the pupil must have the 
knowledge necessary to enable him to break up a 
sentence into its component parts, i.e., a knowledge 
of accidence as apart from syntax; ( h ) he must have 
arrived at the mental stage where he is capable of 
abstract thought and reflection. 1 


i In connexion with this lecture see questions on ‘Grammar’, 
pp. 159-160. 
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COMPOSITION 

Correlation of composition with conversation: read- 
in 9, grammar, vocabulary 

An important aim of English work throughout the 
secondary school course is composition—to teach 
pupils to use, speak and write English. 

From the earliest stage the pupil is practised in 
speaking and conversation. Later, but still in the 
early stage, after transcription and dictation, the 
pupil is required to write from memory sentences 
learnt from the reader and practised orally. Thus 
the written composition done in the early stage is 
correlated with the reader and with conversation. 

The next stage is the study of the detailed reader. 
Throughout the course one of the primary aims of 
the detailed text lesson is oral composition on the 
passage read. Again, throughout the course the 
Pupil is required to write compositions based wholly 
° r partly on the reading text. Thus composition, 
°ral and written, is correlated with the reading texts. 

In the oral composition part of the reading lesson, 
^ le pupil should be made to use new words and 
phrases read, and should be practised in the use of 
^ords and phrases already acquired. These words 
an d phrases are entered in w'ord-and-phrase books or 
" ord-lists. Similarly the pupil should be practised 
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means of composition in the use of grammatical 
forms. All this should be done in both oral and 
written composition. Thus composition is correlated 
with grammar and vocabulary. 


Progress from reproduction to free composition 

The ultimate aim of composition is to enable the- 
pupil to arrange his own ideas, in his own way,, 
freely; to choose his own words to express his own 
ideas, freely. Hence the term free composition. 

At first all that the pupil is capable of is to re¬ 
produce words and sentences used by the teacher 
or in the text. But as his stock of words and 
language-forms (active vocabulary) and general 
knowledge increases, he becomes more and more 
able to formulate his own ideas, and to express them 
in his own language. Finally, the stage arrives at 
which the pupil is able to speak and write composi¬ 
tions quite independently of teacher and text. This- 
is the stage of genuine free composition, and should 
occur when the pupil has reached Form IV. But 
even in the early stage, say in Class IV, it is possible 
to make a pupil use words, phrases and sentences of 
his own, in new combinations, to throw him on his 
own resources, to lead him to the free use of language 
material and not confine him to the mere reproduction 
of the words of the book or the teacher. To the 
extent that he uses his own language he is doing free 
composition. Therefore there is no clear line of 
demarcation between free composition and reproduc¬ 
tion. Composition, if properly taught, progresses 
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reproduction through chained composition to 
free composition. 

Importance of oral zvork 

All teachers are agreed that the pupil’s first 
efforts at composition must be oral: all that the 
pupil is capable of is to reproduce what is said by 
the teacher or written in the textbook. But beyond 
the beginners’ stage they fail to recognize the su¬ 
preme importance of oral composition. If the pupil 
speaks good English he has only to learn ortho¬ 
graphy (handwriting, spelling, punctuation) to write 
good English. The psychological truth to be kept 
ln mind by every teacher is: Train the pupil to 
speak correctly, attend to his spelling and punctua¬ 
tion, and you need have no fear he will not write 
•correct English. Throughout the school course, 
therefore, the greatest emphasis should be laid on 
oral work. Most teachers, however, conceive of 
composition as only a thing to be written, and they 
think that careful correction is only necessary in 
connexion with written work. This is not the case 
and if they allow, as many teachers do, slipshod, 
careless, bad English in connexion with the oral 
teaching of prose, poetry, grammar, etc., they cannot 
reasonably expect good, careful English in written 
)'ork. The remedy is as follows: The teacher should 
l11Sls t on correct oral English in every English lesson: 
^ Pupil should be made to think out what he has 
Scl }% and then say it in careful, deliberate speech, 
eac h small word, article and preposition, being 
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distinctly pronounced. And the teacher’s oral speech 
should likewise be correct and deliberate in all 
details: there should be no casual speech, but only 
speech thoughtfully prepared beforehand. Also, 
more attention should be given to continuous oral 
composition, which is the best preparation for 
continuous written composition. Single-sentence 
answers are obviously necessary, but at the end of 
each stage in the reading lesson the pupil should be 
made to give orally, in continuous sentences, what 
he has learnt in the lesson up to that point. As 
regards written composition, indeed, throughout 
the course, whenever the teacher is dissatisfied with 
the quality of written compositions, he should 
resort to oral composition as a corrective, remember¬ 
ing the principle that as a boy speaks so will he 
write. 

Oral and written composition may be compared as 
follows: 

1. In oral composition mistakes can be cor¬ 
rected immediately, thus preventing wrong associa¬ 
tions from being formed. In written work there is 
a danger of wrong associations being formed and 
taking root. 

2. An oral test is not as capable of revealing 
a pupil’s knowledge so fully as written composition. 

3. In oral composition the pupil is trained to 
express himself more readily than in written com¬ 
position, but in written composition more exactly 
than in oral : ‘Speaking maketh a ready man, but 
writing maketh an exact man.’ 
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'S OF COMPOSITION FOR THE LOW 
FORMS 

These will be considered as regards subject-matter 
and language. It should be noted that the two 
cannot be separated in practice: Every sentence 
spoken and written contains subject-matter and 
language. 

1. As regards subject-matter: (a) based on the 
text. This is the commonest form of composition in 
the lower forms: the oral and written reproduction 
of the text, varying from rigid to free, is an integral; 
and inseparable part , of the text lesson. Such 
compositions range from exercises which merely 
require the reproduction of the text to exercises on 
subjects arising out of the text or parallel to the 
text: e.g. a description of a journey in the text 
might form the basis of a composition on a journey 
actually made by the pupil; a description of 
London in the text might form the basis of a 
composition on the pupil’s own town or village, and 
So on. 


(b) Story reproduction: a story read or told by 
the teacher and reproduced orally and in writing by 
the pupils. The first essential in this form of 
composition is that the words and phrases compos- 
m g the story must be only such as have been 
acquired previously in the text lesson. The telling 
stories in English is not an easy matter for the 
teacher. Where the intrusion of new words is un¬ 
avoidable, they should first be explained as in the 
detailed text lesson. 
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(c) The use of pictures, or picture composition: 
Pictures are useful in the early stages to provide 
the material for composition, oral or written, with 
vocabulary already acquired in the reading lessons. 
While pictures are a useful means of teaching the 
meanings of words (by direct illustration) in the 
reading lesson, no attempt should be made to teach 
new vocabulary in the picture composition lesson. 
The reader generally contains more than sufficient 
vocabulary for the pupil to assimilate within the 
school year. 

Pictures provide a means of composition not based 
directly on the text: hence picture composition is 
a useful method of enabling the pupil to be inde¬ 
pendent of the text, and trains him for free com¬ 
position. 

Picture composition has this advantage over story 
reproduction, that while in story composition the 
pupil has merely to reproduce the story read in the 
reader or told by the teacher, in picture composi¬ 
tion the pupil has to interpret the description or 
narrative represented in the picture and to prepare 
and arrange his composition. Picture composition 
is thus a useful alternative to other forms of 
composition. 

2. Language exercises in composition may vary 
in order of difficulty from reproduction to free com¬ 
position and may take the following forms: 

(a) The reproduction of the language of the 

text. 

( b ) Questions arising out of the text, put by 
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teacher and answered by the pupils orally or in 
writing, which involve some departure from the 
language of the text. 

(c) Composition in which the pupils are left 
to arrange their own ideas and choose their own 
language in which to express them. 

This is merely a skeleton of what is possible, 


and each of the above exercises admits of numerous 
variations and developments such as the following: 
(i) The pupils copy sentences to which missing 

words have to be added_the familiar ‘completion’ 

or ‘filling in blanks’. 


(ii) Discontinued words (skeleton outline) 
supplied on the blackboard which have to be used by 
the pupils. 

(iii) Exercises of a semi-grammatical kind 
may be given: a story in the reader in the third person 
may be retold in the first, or vice versa: a story in 
the present tense (e.g. a dialogue) may be retold in 
the past; the story may be retold with two main 
characters instead of one (i.e. in the plural instead of 
m the singular). Stories occurring in the reader or 
told by the teacher may be dramatized, an exercise 
which requires the pupils to use the first and second 
persons instead of only the third, the present tense 
mstead of the past, the imperative mood instead of 
the indicative, etc. Or the teacher might require the 
Use °f certain grammatical constructions, e.g. when 
c °mplex sentences have been studied and drilled, he 
Would naturally expect a certain number to be 
llse d in the pupil’s composition; it would be idle 
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expect a continuance of nothing but simple 
sentences. 


COMPOSITION IN HIGHER FORMS 


The essay 

The principal types are narrative, descriptive and 
reflective essays: reflective composition includes 
explanation and argument. These three are not 
entirely separate: narration and description often 
occur in the same composition. 

Narrative composition. This is the simplest type 
of essay, as the pupil has only to narrate known 
matter. In the lower forms narrative composition 
is based on stories and incidents occurring in the class 
texts, and the pupil is required to grasp the general 
drift of the narrative and to write about it in simple 
language. Its value as an intellectual discipline 
increases in the higher forms: the pupil has to 
apprehend the relation and importance of the various 
parts of the narrative, to distinguish essentials, and 
to adopt a higher and more varied expression . 1 

Descriptive Composition. This develops the 
pupil’s powers of observation; it is more difficult 
than purely narrative composition as the pupil has 
to select the matter to be written about. In descrip¬ 
tive composition the pupil describes objects, places, 
events and situations. 


1 For various kinds of narrative composition suitable for Form 
I, see Appendix III, p. 109. 
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efie dive Composition. This is still more difficult 
as original thought is required. Considerable help 
from the teacher and considerable oral work are 
needed before good reflective essays can be expected 


from the pupils. 

In all essays of whatever kind the following 
principles apply: 

1. The subjects of essays should be within the 
range of the pupil’s interests; therefore specific and 
concrete subjects are preferable to general and 
abstract subjects; e.g., ‘The battle of Waterloo is a 
more suitable subject for composition than ‘War’, 
‘My favourite story’ than ‘Literature . Abstract sub¬ 
jects which demand much reflection are suitable only 
for Form VI of the high school course. 

2. The correlation of composition with other 
subjects. In all composition work the subjects 
chosen for essay-writing should as far as possible be 
such as are familiar to the pupils. This is especially 
the case with narration and description. The pupils 
should write about what they know. In this way 
the pupils’ difficulties will be minimized : they need 
not concern themselves too much about the matter, 
but are left free to deal with linguistic and literary 
difficulties. To this end, for many of its subjects, 
narration should draw on literature and history, 
description on geography and science, and reflective 
essays on literature and history. In this connexion, 
it must be remembered that vffien the pupil has 
arrived at the later stages of the school course he 
should have gained a command of a large stock 
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vocabulary (words and expressions and grammatical 
constructions), and that as regards language his 
compositions should be quite independent of the 
language of the reader. 

For the correlation of composition with history, 
geography and other subjects, the teacher of English 
is not alone responsible: the teachers of these special 
subjects have also their responsibility in this matter. 
Every written exercise in history, geography and 
science has a language side and is to some extent an 
exercise in composition, and teachers of these subjects 
should exact a higher standard of English in oral and 
written work than that which at present they often 
accept. A dual standard for composition and for 
other subjects must be avoided: the standard, in 
form and substance, insisted on by the English 
teacher for composition must equally be demanded 
in written work in other subjects. 

Epitome, summary or precis 

This is an exercise in composition. Its object is 
to express in a brief, clear, concise form every idea 
or fact in the original that is important, and nothing 
more. As authors’ styles differ, some being concise 
and some diffuse, there can be no hard and fast rule 
as to the proper length of the original passage: but 
we can lay it down, as a general rule, that a summary 
should never contain more than one-third of the 
number of words in the original piece. 1 



1 H. Martin, English Composition Jor High School Classes, p. 102. 
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expansion of passages 
This exercise is the exact opposite of summarizing. 
In summarizing passages we have to compress; in 
expansion exercises we have to expand a few sentences 
into a paragraph, expressing the meaning more fully 
and elaborately. Expansion exercises are, practical¬ 
ly, short miniature essays upon the subject of the 
original passage. No strict rule can be laid down 
as to the length of the expanded passage; it must 
not be too short or it will not be an expansion, nor 
so long as to become an essay. On the average, 
eighty to one Hundred words will give a paragraph 
of suitable length. 


The paraphrasing of prose and poetry 

Paraphrase is the conversion of a piece of poetry, 
or of prose written in elevated language, into plain, 
simple English. It is one of the best tests of tne 
student’s knowledge of English and of his ability 
to use English. It is practised far too little in 
schools; the objection is sometimes made that to 
paraphrase a fine passage merely spoils it. This 
need not be so. A good paraphrase is a piece of 
good simple prose with a beauty of its own. And 
it does not matter if we spoil a certain amount of 
fine poetry and prose in teaching English, as we 
spoil much wood in teaching carpentry. (Compare 
these remarks with the note on Poetry, p. 97 et seq,) 
The commonest fault in paraphrasing is that the 
student leaves the general form and construction of 
the passage unchanged, but substitutes far more 
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cult words or synonyms (or what he considers 
synonyms) which often do not suit the sense. In 
paraphrasing, the pupil has to convert a piece of 
prose or poetry into simple English such as he would 
use if he were trying to express the same ideas as 
the author. For this purpose it is first necessary 
that he should read the passage and each sentence 
carefully and make sure of its exact meaning. Then 
all difficulties and complexities of language, unusual 
words and grammatical constructions, should be 
changed into more usual and simple language; long 
sentences should be broken up into shorter ones. 
Finally, the whole should be arranged and written 
down in such sequence and language as the pupil 
would use if he were trying to express the author’s 
ideas to another pupil. 


Translation 

In all schools, even in those where translation is 
excluded in the lower forms, there comes a time when 
the knowledge of the foreign language is sufficient 
to warrant the use of translation as an exercise in 
literary composition. Something of great value will 
have been lost if the pupils are not trained in the 
difficult art of rendering one language into another. 

Again, translation is required and will continue 
to be required as long as English is the language 
of the government; e.g., a law is promulgated in 
English, and has to be translated into all the dialects 
and languages of India; a document drawn up in one 
language is brought to a law court where neither 
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£e nor pleaders know the language; business 
letters in the vernacular have to be translated by a 
clerk into English. 

Principles of translation. The traditional method 
of translation is the bald literal translation of single 
words. But a word in one language cannot be equa¬ 
ted to a word in another; the English article, the 
complex English tenses, English prepositions, all 
render literal translation impossible. Even if such 
literal translations were possible, the result would 
make no pretence to be an exercise in literary com¬ 
position. The purpose of the translation exercise is 
not to find the meaning of individual words, but to 
get the pupil to express in one language the nearest 
possible equivalent of a series of ideas presented to 
him in another language. What is wanted is that 


the idiom of each language, English and the mother- 
tongue, should be kept. This means that the unit 
of translation should be the sentence and not the 
word. The pupil will be spared many mistakes if 
much of the work is done orally in class. If the 
passage chosen has been translated by some master 
of the original language, his rendering may serve 
to show the class the difficulty of translation as an 


art. 


The stage at which translation should be introduc- 
eci: English into vernacular and vernacular into 
English To express in one language a series of 
l deas presented in another, the pupil has to penetrate 
1 e thought of the original, and find for this thought 
he most accurate and tasteful rendering in another 
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age. Translation as an art is a difficult exercise, 
and should be taken only in the later stages of the 
high school course. The pupil’s skill in translation 
will not suffer from such postponement: provided he 
is able to read and understand both languages and 
to use both languages fluently and accurately, only a 
little practice will be required to give him skill in 
rendering English into the mother-tongue, or vice 
versa. 

The art of translation requires a fair knowledge 
of both languages and an advanced knowledge of 
the language into which the translation is to be 
made: the chief difficulty in translation is not 
penetrating the meaning (thought) of the original, 
but finding for this meaning the most appropriate 
expression in another language. The pupil is able 
to express himself better in his mother-tongue than 
in English. It follows that translation from English 
into the vernacular is the more appropriate exercise 
for secondary schools. 

Translation from the vernacular into English can 
only be done when the pupil has considerable mast¬ 
ery of English, and can express himself freely in it. 
It is very doubtful whether this kind of translation is 
within the capacity .of the pupil even of Form VI. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ESSAY 
If the pupil is to construct a passable essay, he 
needs to be taught: (a) That an essay is a group 
of paragraphs, and a paragraph, a group of sen¬ 
tences. ( h ) The elementary principles of sentence 
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essay structure. 
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The elementary principles of para- 
(d) The elementary principles of 
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The principles of sentence structure 

1. The unity of the sentence. Each sentence 
should add some new thought to the paragraph, 
and should contain nothing more than is essential 
to the thought. 

2. The length of the sentence. While the long 
sentence should not be forbidden, the pupil should 
be' taught that the simplicity and directness of the 
short sentence make the style lucid. 

3. The principles of variety. Types of sentences 
are : 

(i) The simple sentence. This makes for simpli¬ 
city and clearness of style. It is valuable in simple 
exposition and narration, and is most appropriate tor 
composition in secondary schools. 

(ii) The Complex sentence. Pupils should under¬ 
stand that the complex sentence groups round some 
central idea other ideas which are closely related to 
the main one. Carried to excess complexity leads to 
obscurity. 

(iii) The compound sentence. In its simpler form 
the compound sentence consists of a succession oi 
equally important statements more or less closely co¬ 
ordinated. But the pupils should be warned against 
the common fault of connecting unco-ordinated 
sentences together with ‘and’. 

9 
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(iv) Loose and Periodic sentences. Sentences 
may also be classified according to the position of the 
clauses employed. When the main statement or 
principal clause is retained to the end of a sentence, 
we have a Period, or Periodic, sentence. Here the 
natural order is inverted so as to keep the meaning, 
and therefore the interest, in suspense till the close 
of the sentence. ‘Conspicuous among all parties, 
raised above and beyond them all, this man rises 
more and more.’ 

In the loose sentence the meaning is not sus- 
-pended: the principal clause or main preposition 
>comes first, and subordinate clauses, qualifications, 
etc. are added afterwards. Grammatical complete¬ 
ness will be found at one or more points. Loose 
sentences are extremely common in modern English. 

‘This man rises more and more conspicuous among 
all parties, raised above and beyond and them all.’ 

‘ He learned much at this time, though his studies 
were without guidance and without plan.’ 

The period keeps up the interest till the close of 
the sentence: but being more formal than the loose 
sentence, may easily become artificial. It is best 
suited for the more elaborate forms of prose and 
verse. It is less simple than the loose sentence. 

The loose sentence is disjointed and less artistic 
than the period, but more natural and straight¬ 
forward, and is best for plain, simple discourse. 
Generally it is more suitable for use in secondary 
schools than the periodic sentence, but there should 
be variety. 
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By an examination of carefully chosen passages, 
it can be elicited that sentences vary in nature and 
form and the qualities of style that make for clear¬ 
ness and vigour can be taught in a simple, element¬ 
ary manner. And within the pupils’ limited powers 
of expression clearness and vigour can be arrived at 
in their compositions. 


Principles of paragraph structure 

1. While there can be no fixed rule to guide us 
to a definite idea concerning the length of a para¬ 
graph, yet the secondary school pupil should make 
his praragraphs short rather than long. A lengthy 
paragraph in a long book or long essay may be 


quite appropriate, but in a school essay or letter, a 
lengthy paragraph amounts almost to a fault; for in 
such compositions several different points have to be 
touched upon within a narrow space, and a separate 
pai agraph should be given to each of them. 1 

-■ A paragraph must have unity, i.e. it should 
contain only one theme or topic, or one aspect or 
head of the main theme of the essay. This means 
that when we wish to introduce a new set of thoughts 
w e begin a new paragraph. 2 

A paragraph must have order, i.e. the sen¬ 
tences must be arranged so that events are described 
in the order in which they occur, or in an intelligent, 
logical order. 3 


a ^ esr ~ lc ld, Aids to the Study and Composition of English, p. 2 IS. 

• B. Morgan, Groundwork of English, Part II, p. 93 . 

»bid., p. 93 . 
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4. A paragraph must have variety, i.e. its sen¬ 
tences should be varied in length and construction. 
It is the fault of young writers to write sentences 
of the same structure if not of the same length.. 
Hence the monotony of their style. 1 


The principles of essay structure 

The following are the essential considerations in. 
the teaching of essay structure. 

Planning. The pupil should always plan his 
essay and lay down headings. This prevents the 
omission of essentials and the intrusion of anything 
irrelevant; it enables the writer to assign a suitable- 
amount of space to each topic and to place the 
parts in their proper order. In other words, it 
ensures unity, proportion and coherence.. 

The principles of unity, proportion and coherence. 

(i) Digressions should be rare: where made, the 
digression should be apt and interesting. Beyond 
a rare digression, the writer should stick to the point. 
This sticking to the point is what unity means. 

(ii) The parts of the whole must have proportion; 
e.g. if the pupil is describing a visit to some interest¬ 
ing spot he should not devote much space to the. 
journey there. 

The beginning. The beginning should be striking 
and relevant. It should also be short. It should 
suggest to the reader the general aim of the essay.' 
A suitable introduction should lead without awkward 
break to the middle or body of the essay. Hence 
1 R. B. Morgan, op. cit. 
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often better to plan the middle before thinking 
what form the beginning should take. 

The middle. This is the main part of the essay, 
and it contains the salient facts, illustrations and 
reflections. The pupil should not attempt to exhaust 
the subject: he should fix on several outstanding 
topics and elaborate these. 

The end. End with some sentence which will 
leave an impression on the reader: e.g., a climax to 
which the earlier part of the essay has led. If this 
is difficult, Summarize briefly what has been said in 
the body of the essay.. 


TEACHING METHODS 

All kinds of composition in the higher forms __ 

sentence, paragraph and essay constructions, precis, 
expansion, paraphrase, translation — may be taught 
inductively. Specimens or models should be exhi¬ 
bited on the blackboard. These specimens should 
be studied and discussed, and the various qualities 
of a good paragraph, a good essay, a good para¬ 
phrase, etc. (ride notes above) should be elicited 
from the pupils. The pupils should then practise 
what they have learnt, and under the guidance of 
the teacher build up paragraphs, essays, paraphrases, 
etc., incorporating the qualities they have discovered 
in the models set on the blackboard. 

Much, if liot most, of the work should be oral, 
not only the study of selected passages, but exercises 
in composition based on that study. The tradition 
of the schools in respect of Composition is so closely 
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(d up with written work that it is perhaps difficult 
to realize the value of oral work. The pupil can be 
taught and practised orally not only in the speaking 
of continuous sentences but also in punctuation, the 
construction of sentences, paragraphs and essays. 

In teaching essay construction the first stage should 
be the construction of the paragraph and the aim 
should be to teach the principles of paragraph 


structure and to practise the pupils in the construction 
of the sentences that go to make up the paragraph. 
There should be much oral and written practice in 
the writing of single paragraphs before the construc¬ 
tion of the essay is taken up. If only the pupil is 
taught to construct paragraphs, it will be found that 
little more needs to be taught in the art of English 
essay-writing. That paragraphing is not at present 
taught is clear from the reports of S.S.L.C. 
examiners. 


THE CORRECTION OF WRITTEN WORK 

I lie task of correcting written composition is very 
important and very laborious. If frequent exercises 
are to be set, the teacher must either scamp the 
correction or find some economical way of conserving 

his energy and efficiently correcting his pupils' 
work. 

As ,i boy speaks so will he write. Thorough oral 
uork should lighten the task of correction. 

ft will save lime and promote individual effort 
if the teacher uses a set of correction signs to 
indicate errors, requiring the pupils to carry out 
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rr corrections. This method impresses the defects 
and their correction on the memory, and is a 
more effective method than one in which the teacher 
corrects. Suitable correction symbols are as follows: x 


S= Spelling error. 

A = Omission. 

E = Bad English. 

G = Bad grammar. 

? = Truth of statement questioned. 
= Exaggeration or bombast. 

P = Punctuation wrong. 

0 = 0mit. 

Z = Irrelevance. 


From time to time the teacher should correct all 
the compositions and discuss with each pupil what¬ 
ever points may arise. More often, however, he will 
correct Only a certain number; the rest he will value 
and mark. He will tabulate the main errors, and 
will discuss them with the class using the black¬ 
board. 2 

Often a number of compositions should be read 
aloud in open class and criticized by the pupils. 
‘When a child is writing something which is to be 
put away, and possibly never referred to again, he 
cannot feel much incentive to do his best. But if his 
production is to be read and criticized in open class, 

1 M. S. H. Thompson and H. G. Wyatt, The Teaching of English 
in India, 3rd. ed. 1935, p. 164. 

9 E. A. Macnec, Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools, 2nd. 
ed. 1931, p 94. 
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more likely to strive his hardest.’ 1 Also, faults 
of diction and phraseology are more effectively 
criticized if the compositions in which they occur are 


read aloud by their writers. 

In correcting, the teacher’s attention should first 
be directed to essentials, which are the substance, 
thought and arrangement of the exercise. These are 
more important than penmanship, spelling, and 
perhaps, punctuation, although the latter are import¬ 
ant, especially in Indian schools, where they are much 
neglected. 2 


1 B. Dumville, Teaching, Its Nature and Varieties, 3rd. ed. 1933, 
p- 384. 

In connexion with this lecture see questions on ' Composition’, 
PP- 160-1. 
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GENERAL ENGLISH WORK IN THE 
HIGHER FORMS 

The scope of the English work in the higher forms 
of schools in South India is determined by the 
S.S.L.C. public examination. That examination 
consists of two papers, one on language and the other 
on literature. It would seem to follow, therefore, 
that English work in the higher forms should include 
a systematic course in the study of language and a 
systematic course in the study of literature. Every 
teacher, however, is aware that the study of the 
prescribed literary texts claims the bulk of the pupil’s 
time, that while there is in the high school the 
regular study of literature there is no regular study 
of language. The reason is that the English course 
in university arts colleges is almost wholly concerned 
with the study of literature. There is always a 
tendency for educational ideas to move downwards 
from college to high school. Also there is the as¬ 
sumption, based on the practice in the west, that 
after a four-years’ study of language the student 
should turn his attention to literature. It follows 
that the study of English in the high school has 
come to be the study of English literature. The 
study of literature means the study of the reader, 
and, bearing in mind the natural dow nward tendency 
in education, it occasions no surprise that we find. 
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n the lower forms of secondary schools, teacl 
pupils absorbed in studying the reader and 
neglecting language. 

The position of the English language in India is 
such that it is of cardinal importance that the high 
school pupil and the college student should have an 
as high as possible command of English as a 
medium of expression, which means that lie should 
have a thorough knowledge of grammar and the 
principles of composition, and that he should be 
thoroughly practised in the application of these 
(grammar and the principles of composition) to the 
use of English in speaking and writing: in other 
words that he should have a thorough knowledge 
and command of language, as distinct from a 
Knowledge and appreciation of literature. 

Moreover, there is a growing realization that a 
knowledge of language paves the way to the study 
of literature, that, indeed, literature cannot be fruit¬ 
fully studied except on the foundation of a know¬ 
ledge and command of language. ‘The heights of 
literature can only be approached across the plains 
of language.’ 

1 or these two reasons, there is at present a move¬ 
ment going on which recognizes that the English 
course in schools and colleges is concerned too much 
vith literature and too little with language, and which 


aims at cultivating in the high school pupil and the 
< ollege student a higher and more thorough com¬ 
mand of the English language. And the problem 
w hich teachers now have to tackle is, how to improve 
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heir pupils’ knowledge and command of English as 
language. Expressed in terms of school work, 
knowledge means the study of the grammar and 
structure of English, and command means com¬ 
position. 


Grammar and composition: the subject-matter 

In both grammar and composition, the pupil’s 
attention needs to be concentrated primarily on the 
structure of the sentence, its analysis and synthesis. 

If the pupil is to understand the great writers of 
English, and if ultimately he is to write with some 
degree of confidence and some sense of mastery in 
the construction of his own sentences, he requires 
to be familiar with all the common forms of sen¬ 
tences, their nature and structure, and he requires to 
be able to construct all the common kinds of sen¬ 
tences. The nature and function of a sentence cannot 
be clearly understood unless the pupil has a cleai 
grasp of the elements and parts of which it is 
composed and the relations of these parts to one 
another, and how to build up these elements into a 
whole sentence. It is essential that the pupil should 
be able to separate any English sentence into its 
component parts and to state the relation of each part 
to the others, and how to combine those parts into 
complete sentences. If the processes of analysis and 
synthesis are thoroughly learnt, the pupil gets into 
his bones the essential meanings and the functions 
of ordinary English words and the essential structure 
of ordinary English sentences. I he processes oi 
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fysis and synthesis become the guiding principles 
in the understanding of all that he reads and the 
composition of all that he writes. Hence the neces¬ 
sity and importance of the thorough teaching of 
analysis and synthesis. 

Grammar proper is made up of accidence and 
syntax. Accidence is the part of grammar which 
deals with inflexions, the different forms taken by 
the different parts of speech. Syntax is the part of 
grammar which deals with the relations of words to 
each other, which gives the rules and principles of 
correct usage. Since differences of form generally 
indicate differences of relationship, accidence and 
s_\ ntax are closely related, and can be most profitably 
studied in close connexion. They are in fact differ¬ 
ent aspects, rather than different parts, of grammar. 
Generally speaking, however, the study of the 
forms and inflexions of words (accidence) is easier 
than the study of the relations of words to one 
another (syntax). Hence we find that accidence 
forms the bulk of grammar work in the lower forms, 
while syntax, which demands a higher power of 
reflection in the pupils, is studied in the higher 
forms. \ \ ‘ 

Parsing a word means classifying it and describing 


its grammatical form and the function it has in its 
sentence. Parsing expresses in a compendious man¬ 
ner the pupil’s knowledge of accidence and syntax. \ 
Hence the place of parsing in language work in the 
higher forms. 

Synthesis includes the transformation of sentences 
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"the study of direct and indirect narrative includ¬ 
ing the sequence of tenses. 

Grammar in the higher forms also includes the 
formal study of punctuation, idiomatic usages, the 
order of words, and the elementary study of the 
structure of the paragraph and essay. It may also 
include the elementary study of poetry, the language 
of poetry, its prosody and versification. 


Composition: its subject-matter 

Composition in the higher forms should include 
translation, the study of the principles and practice 
of story-writing, letter-writing, precis-writing, the 
expansion of passages, paragraph-writing, essay¬ 
writing, dialogue-writing, and paraphrasing. 


The material of grammar and composition in the 
higher forms 

The study of the higher stages of language, and 
particularly of the higher stages of foreign langu¬ 
ages, is a general problem which has been little 
explored. We shall not be surprised, therefore, if 
we find that little attention has been given to the 
question: What is the material from which the pupil 
should gain a knowledge of the : principles and rules 
of grammar and composition;' This is a question of 
the general method of teaching the rules and prin¬ 
ciples of grammar and composition. Grammar has 
always been taught by means of the separate gram¬ 
mar textbook. In the grammar textbook, first the 
rule or principle is defined, and this definition is 
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iojimved by illustrative examples and exercises, 
method of learning involved in the use of the gram¬ 
mar textbooks is open to criticism at two points: 

1. The method of learning is deductive and not 
inductive: the pupil, instead of working out for him¬ 
self the rule of grammar from illustrative examples 
gathered from his reading, has to rely on the dog¬ 
matic assertion of the rule in the textbook. The 
illustrative examples come after the rule, and not, 
as they should, before it. 

2. A more serious criticism arises from the fact 
that illustrative examples of the rule are composed 
of lists of unrelated sentences. It is argued that the 
method of unrelated sentences has no justification in 
modern pedagogy; that when grammatical forms are 
learnt and practised in isolation from the reading 
text, they tend to remain in isolation and not become 
fixed in the pupil’s mind. It is argued that they 
should be learnt in their natural context, the reading 
text. By this means there will be the simultaneous 
observation of thought and its expression, as a result 
of which the new forms of grammar will tend to 
remain fixed in the pupil’s mind. 

For these reasons it is maintained that grammar 
in the higher forms should, as in the lower forms, 
be learnt by the method of the ‘reader as centre’. 
This means that examples of the new grammatical 
rule or principle to be studied would be gathered 
from that part of the reader already read; these 
examples would be studied, analysed and classified, 
and the rule or principle of grammar would be 
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Allied by the pupils. The method of the ‘reader 
as centre’, however, demands a close correlation 
between reader and grammar; the reader should be 
so arranged that in each reading lesson there are 
examples of the rule of grammar about to be studied. 
We know, however, that the compiler of a reader 
has no thought of grammar in his mind when he 
compiles a reader, and the teacher may search in vain 
for illustrative examples of the rule of grammar or 
principle of composition he has to teach. The 
method of the ‘reader as centre’ may be excellent in 
theory, but it fails in practice. 

Even if high school readers were compiled on a 
grammatical basis, it may be argued that it is making 
too great a demand upon teachers to expect them 
to search the reader for the required illustrative 


examples and to frame a course of grammar and 
composition based upon the reader. The existing 
S.S.L.C. English language scheme expects the 
teacher to frame his own course of grammar and 
composition and to teach this grammar and com¬ 
position through the medium of the reader, and it is 
a scheme which has failed to achieve its object, for, 
as every teacher is aware, the teaching of grammar 
and composition is gravely neglected in the schools. 

A consciousness of the failure of the method of 
the ‘reader as centre’ has led to the publication in 
England of new and original language books. 
These books, which are intended for English pupils 
learning their own language, follow one general 
plan: each unit of study consists of a section of 
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jgSKling matter, followed by sections dealing with 
the study and practice of grammar and composition. 
These books have the merit that the teacher sees at 
a glance what is expected of him; all possible help 
is given him in Organizing and teaching the langu¬ 
age course. And the pupil who has been taken 
through this course will have undergone a thorough 
and systematic course of reading, grammar and 
composition. 

Unfortunately such books are not available in 
India. It follows that the teacher who aims at 
taking his pupils through a systematic and thorough 
course of language study has perforce to rely upon 
the separate grammar and composition textbook. 
Even here his choice is limited, for while there are 
many textbooks of grammar, there are few text¬ 
books containing a course of grammar and composi¬ 
tion suitable for the higher forms. 


How to use the grammar and composition textbook: 
How to teach grammar and composition 

There are two stages in the teaching and studying 
of a rule of principle of grammar or composition: 
the stage of learning and the stage of practice. 

The stage of learning. In the learning stage the 
pupil is concerned with the rules and principles of 
grammar, with grammatical definitions and general¬ 
izations. He learns, for example, that when the 
subject of a verb is a relative pronoun the verb 
agrees in number with the antecedent of the relative 
pronoun and not with the relative pronoun itself. 
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'J'Jic wrong way to teach. The average teacher 
would probably enunciate this definition, do his best 
to explain its purport, and then cause his pupils to 
commit it to memory. That is to say, he would 
follow a strictly deductive procedure. Now even 
university graduates, with powers of logical reason¬ 
ing and of formulating concepts and abstract ideas 
far beyond the powers of high school pupils, would 
utterly fail to understand the meaning and purport 
of most definitions if taught by a strictly deductive 
method. It is a fact of elementary psychology 1 that 
a formula or rule which cannot be understood fails 
to function, and it is the outstanding fault of the 
strictly deductive method as applied to the teaching 
of grammar and composition that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the pupil is required to study and commit to 
memory what he does not understand. As a method 
of teaching and learning grammar and composition 
the strictly deductive method stands self-condemned. 
Hence many years ago a breakaway from the 
deductive method occurred, and teachers, at least in 


theory, were expected to teach grammar, or the 
learning stage of grammar, according to the induct¬ 
ive method. But separate grammar textbooks follow 
for the most part a strictly deductive plan, and it 
behoves the teacher to have a clear idea of how these 
books should be used in order that his pupils may 
have a clear understanding of the definitions and 
rules of grammar. 


1 Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, p. 316. 
10 
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he right way to teach. The following is a section 
taken from a separate textbook on 
composition. 
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and 


‘When the subject of a verb is a relative pronoun 
care should be taken to see that the ve r b agrees in 
number and person with the antecedent of the rela¬ 
tive ; as, 


This is one of the most interesting novels that have 
(not has ) appeared this year. 

(rhe antecedent of that is novels , not one.) 

He is one of the cleverest boys that have passed 
through the school. 

One of the greatest judges that have ever laid this 
down as law. 

It was one of the best speeches that have ever been 
made in the House of Commons. 

T his is the only one of his poems that is (not are ) 
worth reading. 

(Here the antecedent of that is one. “Of his poems 
this is the only one that is worth reading.”)’ 


Let us, as teacher and pupils, scrutinize the first 
two sentences. We observe that both contain the 
relative pronoun ‘that’, in the first sentence ‘that’ 
being the subject of ‘have appeared’ and in the 
second sentence of ‘have passed’. Our past know¬ 
ledge informs us that subject and verb should agree 
in number and person, and we conclude that as ‘that’ 
is singular in number the verb should be singular; 
it should be ‘has appeared’ in the first sentence, and 
‘has passed’ in the second sentence. We observe 
however, that both verbs are plural, ‘have appeared' 


1 P, C. Wren and H. Martin, High School English Composition. 
p. 155, par. 141. 
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'and ‘ have passed ’. We then find that these verbs 
agree in number not with their subject ‘that’ which 
is singular, but with the antecedents of that, 
‘novels’ and ‘boys’, both of which are plural. And 
so we formulate the definition that when the subject 
of a verb is a relative pronoun the verb agrees in 
number not with the relative pronoun but with the 
antecedent of the relative. 

That is the inductive method of teaching grammar. 
But we are not concerned to recommend either the 
inductive or the deductive method. The point is that 
if the rule or definition is stated, even graduates fail 
to understand its purport, that the rule or definition 
can be understood only by thinking of illustrative 
examples as they occur in actual sentences. And the 
fundamental principle, expressed in terms of psvcho- 
log}', is that verbal generalization and specific experi¬ 
ence should interpenetrate. It is impossible to make 
clear the meaning of the definition (verbal generaliza¬ 
tion) unless it is taught with reference to the illustra¬ 
tive examples, and unless there is perfect fusion 


between the words of the rule and the thought that 
lies beneath the words; that is to say, unless there is 
perfect understanding by the pupils of the definition. 

The selection of illustrative examples. Illustrative 
examples occur in the grammar lesson in two connex¬ 
ions; in connexion with the knowledge part of the 
lesson when the pupil is engaged in learning the 
rule, principle or definition, and in connexion with 
the practice of the rule, principle or definition. We 
shall consider these in order. 
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S-^The aim of the teacher is to establish in the minds 
of his pupils a perfect fusion between the words of 
the rule and the thought that lies beneath the words; 
that is to say, to ensure perfect understanding by 
the pupils of the rule. We know that a rule can 
be learnt only by reference to examples illustrating it. 
It follows, therefore, that the examples by means 
of which the pupil learns the rule, should be couched 
in such language and should describe such situations 
as convey understanding to the pupils.Textbooks 
are by no means perfect in this respect. For in¬ 
stance, a quotation from Hamlet, ‘What a piece of 
work is a man! How noble in reason!’ is not a 
suitable example to convey to the pupil the meaning 
of exclamatory sentences, nor is the example, ‘This 
is the very coinage of your brain’, the most suitable 
for teaching demonstrative pronouns, simply because 
these examples are the unfamiliar and difficult ex¬ 
pression of unfamiliar and difficult thought. The 
teacher would be well advised to make use not only 
of the class textbook but of all the books recom¬ 
mended, and also to search the reading lessons 
already completed, and by these means to use only 
such illustrative examples as convey clear thoughts 
to the pupils and enable them to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the rule. 

The stage of practice. The same injunctions are 
applicable to illustrative examples used for the pur¬ 
pose of practice. Obviously the pupil must under¬ 
stand what he is practising, he must understand the 
expressions and sentences he is required to practise. 
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General English zvork in the higher forms 

• i 

textbooks are not always sufficiently 


again 


Lere 

careful: it is, for example, bad teaching to require 
pupils to transform the following complex sentence 
into simple sentences: ‘He was guilty of a despotism 
that could not be tolerated’; but it is good teaching 
to use the following example for the purpose: 
‘Please tell us what you intend to do.’ Similarly, 
examples for practice should be extracted from the 
detailed reader, for these are examples which the 
pupil understands and should therefore be able to 
•use in the practice part of the lesson. 1 


1 In connexion with this lecture see questions on * General 
English work in the higher forms’, pp. 1G1-3. 
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Lecture X 

THE ORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 

Time-tables, free and rigid 

The free treatment of the time-table means that the 
teacher is given a free hand to arrange his work 
in a manner most convenient to him. Thus, only 
‘English’ would be entered in the time-table and the 
teacher left to decide whether any particular class 
period should be devoted to detailed or non-detailed 
prose, poetry, grammar, or composition, or to any 
part of any one of these sections : e.g. it is usually 
impossible in one class-period to give the pupils 
adequate practice in the most important part of the 

prose lesson_oral composition. The adoption of a 

free time-table would enable the teacher to devote 
one class-period to the explanation and discussion 
of the text, and the next English class-period to 
oral composition on the portion of the text studied 
in the previous period. The same may be said of 
poetry, grammar and composition: it is commonly 
the case that in one and the same class-period it is 
not possible to teach a rule of grammar and to give 
the pupils adequate practice in the use of that rule. 
This is a defect inherent in a fixed time-table, where 
a class-period is fixed for, say, prose, and followed 
by a class-period assigned to, say, composition. 
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trganization of English teaching in schools 

Snerally the fixed time-table hampers the thinking 
teacher, and breaks .into the continuity of his work. 

Practical teachers may, however, object that a free 
time-table would jenable indifferent teachers to neglect 
such unpopular sections of English work as grammar 
and composition. But this may be prevented if the 
headmaster lays down that so much prose and so 
much grammar, etc. to be taught in the term or 
year, and checks the progress made, by inquiry and 
examination week by week or month by month, and 
generally instructs the teachers that all sections of 
English work must proceed concurrently, that, e.g., 
prose and poetry must be intermingled in the same 
working week and not taught each in a lump, first 
all the prose and then all the poetry. 


Schemes of work: Syllabuses 

The wise teacher will not attempt to frame his 
own syllabuses. He will adopt the best textbook 
available, and will follow generally the course set 
out in that book. And the most practically useful 
textbook for the average teacher is that which pro¬ 
vides a year’s work for one particular class as 
opposed to the book which provides a course of work 
covering a period of more than one school year. 
Using the former, the teacher knows what is expected 
of him: he has to finish the book from cover to 
cover. His syllabus is the table of contents of the 
book. Where experience in the use of the book 
shows him that it is defective in sufficiency of subject- 
matter, or that it contains too much, or that it is 
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efective in sequence, he will make a careful note 
of the defect and correct it. He will in this way 
arrive at a course of teaching most suitable to him. 

The difficulty arises when suitable textbooks are 
not available. In this case, it is the teacher’s duty 
to study various books and to build up his syllabus 
from such study. 


Classrooms 

To create the English atmosphere, which is an 
essential in the Reformed Method of teaching, the 
classroom should be furnished with pictures of 
England and English life and English writers of 
the past and present. Each classroom should con¬ 
tain a class library. 1 


Notes of lessons 

Notes of lessons are not an end in themselves: 
they are a means to an end. No section of English 
can be taught without careful preparation, and this 
preparation should be in the form of written notes 
of lessons. These notes are intended for use and not 
for show, and they should be placed on the teacher’s 
table and referred to in the course of teaching. It 
may be safely said that no teacher of English can 
handle his subject satisfactorily in the absence of 
detailed notes of lessons. The scanty, carelessly 
prepared notes seen in the majority of secondary 
schools afford conclusive evidence that the teaching 

1 For reasons, see the section on Class Libraries, pp. 93-4 in the 
lecture on ' Extensive Reading \ 
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English is suffering from lack of earnestness and 
thoroughness, and perhaps lack of knowledge, on 
the part of the teacher. 

Even where notes of lessons are properly prepared 
they are prepared just before the lesson and serve 
the purpose of that lesson alone. To be really use¬ 
ful, notes should be prepared in the first year, 
improved in the second year, still further improved 
in the third year, and so on, so that in the space 
of a few years the teacher would have a set of really 
goods aids to teaching, and his work would be 
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simplified and lightened, as well as being more 
effective. 
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Test questions given to L.T. students 
at Teachers’ College, Madras 


in 1932-1933 


The position of English in India (pp. 39-43) 

1. Summarize in a few sentences the position of 
the English language in India, and deduce therefrom 
the relative importance in school practice of the 
various language bonds. 

2. It is argued that the power to read English is 
of greater value to the pupil than the power to speak 
and write English. Discuss. 

T , . ^ ie best use the vast majority of 

English pupils will make of French is to read French 
literature. How far can this dictum be applied to 
English in India? 

4. What do you mean by the surrender value of a 
school subject ? What relevance has this question of 
surrender value in the various aspects of English 
study? 

5. Discuss the effect, if any, of the English 
language on the political unification of India. 

6. What is the bilingual problem in India? 

7. What in your opinion is the proper solution of 
the bilingual problem in Indin ? Give your reasons. 

8. To what extent does bilingualism, as it exists 
in Tndia today, involve mental retardation? 

Methods of teaching English (pp. 44-45) 

1. What was the old Translation Method applied 
to teaching the meaning of English words and 
phrases, and what was its weakness? 

1 Some of these questions had previously appeared in Madras 
University examination papers. 
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What was the old Translation Method applied 
to the teaching of English composition, and what was 
its weakness ? 

3. How may translation be legitimately used in 
the teaching of English ? 

4. Describe one psychological principle used in the 
teaching of English. 

5. Justify the importance of the Direct Method. 

6. What are the merits of the ‘reader as centre’? 


The pronunciation of English (pp. 56-66) 

1. What degree of correctness should be aimed at, 
in the pronunciation of English in Indian schools? 

2. Distinguish between the utilitarian and cultural 
values of good pronunciation. 

3. Justify the teaching of a phonetic alphabet to 
teachers under training. 

4. What procedure would you follow for teaching 
English sounds to Indian pupils? 

Prose (pp. 67-85) 

1. What principles would guide you in teaching 
English to the lowest class ? 

2. Why is the earliest stage called the conver¬ 
sational stage? 

3. How would you develop in the pupil of the 
lowest class the power of free composition? 

4. Sketch your methods of teaching English to a 

class of beginners in the first term. [April 1927 

5. Explain the character and extent of the work 

which you would ask the pupils to do for themselves 
in early stages. [April 1928 

6. Show the value of the early stage in the 

teaching of English. [April 1931 

7. What do you mean by the ‘reader as centre’? 
What are the shortcomings of the ‘reader as centre’ ? 
What are the requisites of a good reader? Enumerate 
the defects -of existing readers. 

8. What is meant by word frequency ? What is 
defective in the word frequency movement? 
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How far should the teacher digress from the 
reading text? And why? 

10. Discuss the question of reading aloud. 

11. Write notes on explanations by means of direct 
illustration. In teaching, what connexion would you 
observe between explanation by concrete illustration 
and verbal explanation ? 

12. Explain the psychological principle of percep¬ 
tion; apperception. 

13. In the light of the principle of apperception, 
what defects may be observed in explanations as 
given in the ordinary lesson ? 

14. What are the difficulties which the teacher has 
to meet in giving explanations in English ? How 
should he overcome them ? 

15. What is the method of explanation known as 
the self-interpreting sentence ? What are its ad¬ 
vantages ? 

16. How would you deal with the self-interpreting 
sentence in class? i.e., detail the various steps in 
dealing with it in class. 

17. Is it permissible for a teacher working under 
the Direct Method to give explanations in the 
vernacular? Discuss fully. 

18. The acquiring of the command of language is 
an art, and an art can only be acquired by practising 
it. With reference to this doctrine, account for the 
failure of the Direct Method to secure increased 
correctness and fluency of speech and writing. 

19. The question-and-answer or conversation 
stage of the prose lesson should be governed by two 
practical teaching aims. Discuss these. 

20. Discuss the importance of continuous oral 
composition as a function of the reading lesson. 

21. What use would you make of guide-words in 
connexion with continuous oral composition, and why 
would you use them ? 

22. How far should the pupil be permitted to re¬ 
produce exactly the words of the reader in the 
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^tion-and-answer and oral composition stages of 
the prose lesson ? Give reasons for your answer. 

23. State how vou would use the prose lesson as a 
means of extending the active vocabulary of your 
pupils. 


Extensive reading (pp. 86-96) 


1. What are the objects which you would keep in 

view in connexion with non-detailed reading . > J 

is it necessary that secondary school pupils should be 
trained in the art of extensive reading ? Estimate the 
value of silent reading. What advantages are derived 

from silent reading? . ,. ‘ .. 

2. What do you mean by silent reading? Write 

notes on the mechanics of silent reading. 

3. Discuss the question of silent reading from the 
point of view of reading for information. 

4. What connexion has fluency of speech with 
silent reading? Explain in detail. 

5. It has been argued that training the pupil to 
read silently should be the main aim in teaching 
English. Upon what grounds does this argument 


rCb (3. What is the function of extensive reading with 

regard to vocabulary development? 

7. Compare extensive with intensive reading. 

8* What is meant by the statement that the main 
task of the teacher is not the teaching of extensive 
reading , but the selection of boks for extensive 
reading? What are the principles which should guide 
the teacher in selecting books for extensive reading . 
What are the difficulties which confront the teacher 
in selecting books for extensive reading 0 

9. At what stage in the English course should the 

pupil begin silent reading? . . 

10. What are the teacher s functions in the 

teaching of silent reading? , £ 

11. Say what you know of any modern method ot 
testing the pupil’s capacity in extensive rt..iding. 
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Would you use the general school library or 
would you organize a class library for the pupil’s 
private reading? Give reasons for your preference. 

13. . At what stage in the school course would vou 
organize a class library ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

14. Having framed a class library, what steps 
would you take to ensure that the books were ade¬ 
quately used ? 

15. How would you frame a class library, and how 
would you make your pupils use the library freely and 
intelligently ? 

16. Write notes on the use of a dictionary. 

17. What is wrong with extensive reading as it is 
now organized and conducted in schools? State in 
general terms what remedies you would apply. 


Poetry (pp. 97-104) 


1. State what you consider should be the aims 
and methods of teaching poetry in school. 

2. In what respects is the teaching of poetry 
defective ? State in general terms what remedies you 
would apply. 

3. What value has poetry in school? 

4. What is meant by appreciation ? By what 
teaching methods would you lead your pupils to 
appreciate an English poem ? 

5. In what respects does the present teaching fail 
m leading the pupils to appreciate poetry? 

6. By what principles would you be guided in 
selecting poetry for study in secondary schools? 

/• Discuss the value of reading aloud in the 
poetry lesson, and say how and where reading should 
occur. 

8. What place has the explanation of difficult 
language in the poetry lesson ? 

9. Discuss the place of paraphrasing in the poetry 
lesson. What methods would you follow in para¬ 
phrasing? 
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would you say is the characteristic 
a good poetry lesson? Illustrate your 

given 


What 

quality of „ 0 - x 

answer by describing how you would teach a 
stanza. • 

11. How should the teaching of poetry differ from 
the teaching of prose ? 

12. In your opinion, what kind of poetry should 
be prescribed for study in schools? In the light of 
your answer criticize the kinds of poetry now 
prescribed for study. 


Grammar (pp. 105-14) 

1. How would you ensure a sound knowledge of 
grammar in pupils who are being taught English by 
•the oral method? 

2. ‘Grammar should be learnt inductively.’ 
Comment on this statement and sketch a lesson 
exemplifying this statement on some rule of syntax. 

3. Is' grammar more effectively learnt under the 
Reformed Method than under the old method? If, 
in your opinion, it is, what are the improvements 
effected? If it is not, what remedies would you sug¬ 
gest for its improvement ? 

4. It is held that the teaching of grammar under 
the Reformed Method is no better than it was under 
the old method. Comment. 

5. How would you ensure a sound knowledge of 
grammar in pupils who are being taught English by 
the new method? 

6. Define as precisely as you can (a) the place of 
grammar in the learning of English, (b) the relation 
•of grammar to composition. 

7. How did it come about under the old system 
that grammar was taught before speech and writing, 
and that it was regarded as the be-all and end-all of 
language study ? 

8. How has it come about that grammar is 
neglected under the Direct Method ? 

9. What is wanted in grammar is a combination 
•of old and new methods. Explain. 
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Explain what is'meant by the reflective stage 
ot grammar study. 

11. Would you, as a practical teacher, base your 
course of grammar on the .sequence of the detailed 
reader? Give reasons for your answer. 

12. What is meant by the. inductive method of 
teaching grammar? Describe briefly the inductive 
process. What advantages are claimed for the in¬ 
ductive method? 

13. Justify the cardinal importance of grammar- 
practice. What aim would you keep before yourself 
in grammar-practice ? 

14. Enumerate the various forms of grammar- 
practice. 

15. As a headmaster, what instructions would you 
give to your teachers in regard to the teaching of 
grammar in the lower forms? 


16. Give in outline any lesson on a rule or 
paradigm of grammar. 

17. What are the objections to the ‘reader as 
centre’ in teaching grammar? To what extent would 
you base the teaching of grammar on the reading 
text? 

18. Discuss the value and use of the mother- 

tongue in the study of grammar. [April 1929 

19. Discuss the importance of the Substitution 
Method in grammar practice. Illustrate by giving 
ten variations of the model sentence ‘If I had seen 
him yesterday I should have spoken to him’. 


Composition (pp.115-36) 1 

1. What steps would you take to ensure the 
acquirement of an adequate vocabulary by your 
pupils ? 

2. Indicate the different kinds'of composition by 
means of which a pupil proceeds from reproduction 
to free composition. Describe in detail your way of 
conducting any one, kind of composition lesson. 
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3. It is stated that pupils leave the high school 
with an inadequate command of English. What, in 
your opinion, are the reasons for this ? 

4. On what principles would you conduct 
exercises in composition at various stages of a school 
course ? Give examples of the various kinds ot 
exercises. 

5. What is the value of oral work in each of the 
three sections— primary, middle, and high— of the 
school? What amount and of what kind would this 

be ? . . , 

6. In spite of the emphasis on composition and 

the various methods employed to teach it, this aspect 
of English study is still the weakest in our schools. 
Account for this and suggest how this subject may 
be improved. 

7. Define as precisely as you can the relation of 
grammar to composition. 

8. Show how composition is closely related in the 
lower forms to the reader, conversation, grammar, 

vocabulary work. . . 

9. Justify the importance of oral composition 

throughout the school course. 

10. What practical instructions would you give to 
teachers in the lower forms with regard to oral work ? 

11. What are the disadvantages of oral composi¬ 
tion when compared with written composition ? 

12. Enumerate the different kinds of composition 
suitable for the lower forms, as regards (a) subject- 
matter, (b) language. 


General English work in the higher forms (pp. 137-49) 

1. English work in the higher forms is too 
largelv concerned with the study of liteiature and too 
little "with the study of language. Account for ibis. 

2. Give two reasons why English work in the 
higher forms should aim more directly at cultivating 
in the pupil a higher and more thorough command of 
the English language. 

11 
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Express ‘knowledge’ and ‘command’ of English" 
m terms of grammar and composition. 

4. Justify the necessity and importance of the 
thorough teaching of analysis and synthesis. 

5. Explain the difference between accidence and 


syntax. 

6. Enumerate the main heads of grammar and 
composition work in the higher forms. 

7. Criticize from two standpoints the separate 
grammar textbook as a suitable instrument for the 
teaching of grammar. 

8. State the advantages of the method of the 
‘reader as centre’ for grammar and composition > 
work in the higher forms. How far is this method 
practicable under present conditions ? 

9. How would the average untrained teacher set 
about teaching a grammatical rule or definition? \ 
Criticize this method with reference to a particular 
grammatical definition. 

10. There should be perfect fusion between the 
words of a rule or definition and the thought that lies 
beneath these words. Explain carefully, and justify 
the truth of this statement. 

11. Select a particular rule of grammar and 
explain how you would teach it. 

12. Explain carefully the principle which should 
underlie the effective teaching of the rules and 
principles of grammar and composition in the highe 
forms. 

13. By what principles w T ould you be guided in 
selecting illustrative examples for teaching the rules 
of grammar and composition? Distinguish between 
the knowledge and practice stages of the teaching. 

14. What are the ‘principal types of composition 
suitable for the higher forms? Distinguish between 
them as intellectual disciplines. 

15. By what principles should teachers be guided 
in setting composition to the higher forms, as regards 
the subjects of composition and correlation of 
composition with other subjects? 
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16 . What is the difference between a precis and a 
paraphrase ? What should be the approximate length 

of a precis? , 

17. Write notes of a first lesson on paraphrasing 
stating the class for which it is suitable. [April 1932 

18. Explain briefly the underlying principles and 

methods of teaching any two of the following, 
(a) letter-writing, ( 6 i precis-writing, (c) paragraph¬ 
writing, {d) paraphrasing. [April 1933 

19. Writing notes on the teaching of any two of 
the following: (a, the conversion of direct to 
indirect speech, (b) punctuation—the full-stop, colon, 
semi-colon, comma; (c) the use of simile and 

metaphor. . 

20. What are the purposes of paraphrasing ? 
What is the most common fault in paraphrasing? 
Explain how you would avoid the fault in teaching. 

21. What part, if any, should translation from and 
into English play in the work of the higher forms? 

22. Explain the character and extent of the work 
which you would ask the pupils to do for themselves, 

(a) in the earlier stages of the English course, and 

(b) in the later stages. . 

23. Write notes of lessons on one of the following, 
stating the class for which it is suitable: (a) an 
introduction to figures of speech; (b) paragraph 
structure; (cl a first lesson in paraphrase. 

• 24. Estimate the value of translation as cultural 

and utilitarian activity. . , 

25. Discuss the question of translation in regard 
to the translation of words and ideas. 

26. The S.S.L.C. scheme requires only translation 
from English into the mother-tongue, and not vice 


versa. Why? 

27. At what stage in the secondary school course 
should translation be introduced? 

28. Explain the importance of the study of the 

principles of: (a) sentence structure, {b) paragraph 

structure, and (c) essay structure. 
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Give the substance of what you would teach 
in connexion with the principles of sentence structure,, 
the principles of paragraph structure and the princi¬ 
ples of essay structure. 

30. What suggestions would you give to your 
teachers with regard to the correction of written 
composition ? 

31. By what principles of teaching method would 
you be governed in teaching composition in the higher 
forms? Answer under the following heads: (a) 
inductive teaching; ( b\ oral work; ic) the study of 
practice of paragraph writing. 

Supplementary questions 1 

1. Explain carefully why practice in silent 
reading should be included in the English course. At 
what point in the school course should it be begun 
according to (o) West, [b) Champion ? Give a care¬ 
ful account of West’s method of teaching the 
beginnings of silent reading in The New Method 
Readers. 

2 . Give an account of the aims and methods of 
teaching poetry based on the study of three poetry 
lessons described by Champion, or Rybttrn, or 
Thompson and Wyatt. 

3. Compare the suggestions for extensive reading 
given by Champion and by Ryburn. 

4. <<?) Name three readers used in Indian schools 
that make use of a graded vocabulary. What is 
Champion’s criticism of a vocabulary based on word 
frequency? 

(b) Give a brief account of the main principles 
of Basic English. What are the comments on this 
experiment found in Thompson and Wyatt ? 

5. What are the different language bonds ■ What 

1 These questions are based on The Xew Method Readers by 
Michael West, Suggestions for ike Teaching of English in India 
by W. M. Ryburn, and The Teaching of English in India by 
■M. S. H. Thompson and H G. Wyatt. 
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their order of importance for the beginnings of 


teaching English according to ta) West, ( b ) 


Champion? Write brief notes on the position taken 
by each of these writers. 

6 . What arguments in favour of the use of the 
assignment svstem (self-study) are advanced by 
Ryburn? What cautions and criticisms regarding 
the use of this system are found in (a) Thompson 
and Wyatt, and (b) Champion? 

7. Note carefully the suggestions for the use of 
the vernacular in the teaching of English that are 
found in two of the following: 

(a) Champion, (b) Ryburn, (c) Thompson and 

Wvatt. .... 

'8. Explain briefly and illustrate the psychological 
principles (e.g. the laws of readiness and frequency) 
on which the teaching of English may be based 
according to (a) Champion, and ( b ) Ryburn. 

9. Describe notes of lessons on some aspects of 
the teaching of grammar found in (a) Champion, and 
(b) Thompson and Wyatt. Show how in each case 
the pupils are made to think and to work. 

10. Write brief notes on methods of explaining 
words and phrases found in (a) Ihompson and W yatt, 
(b) Champion. 

11. Describe new type tests suitable for use in 
English teaching described by Champion, Ihompson 
and Wvatt, and by Ryburn. 

12. Briefly note comments made by: la) 

Champion, hi) Thompson and Wyatt, ic> Ryburn, on 
the use of pictures in the explanation of new words 
and phrases 
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English Syllabus in Methods of Teaching English 
for the Degree of Licentiate in Teaching 
{Madras University ) 

I. General. Objects of teaching English—its 
practical and cultural values. The position of English 
in India; the bilingual problem and its implications— 
(a) English a medium of instruction, ( b) high 
standard of attainment, (c) colloquial as well as 
literary English. 

II. Methods of Teazhing. 

fa' The Translation Method of teaching English 
in India; its defects, comparison of English and 
Indian languages. Traditional method of language 
study. 

(b) The Reformed Method. Its meaning, object 
and importance in relation to the aim of teaching 
English. The inhibition of the mother-tongue as far 
as possible; the foreign tongue the medium of 
of in ‘metion. Results—fluency of expression, oral 
and \ n. 

III. j/ work. Its prominence in the initial 

stages— 

la) Phonetics. The value of phonetics— its im¬ 
portance to teachers in English—the value of 
phonetics and phonetic drill. 

The sounds of English—detailed study of their 
production—comparison of English and Indian 
sounds—methods of teaching:—(i) phonetic drill, 
(ii) apparatus, (iii) use of phonetic symbols. Value 
of phonetic texts (i) for teachers, fii) for pupils. 

(h") Conversation : precedes reading. 

Subjects: classroom objects; persons; actionsi 
pictures; conversation between pupils. Importance 
of repetition. 
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IV. The text. The centre of instruction; extent 
to which digression is desirable. Methods of expla¬ 
nation—use of objects, actions, gestures and pictures; 
forms of verbal explanation—the apperceptive 
principle; the use of mother-tongue, extent to which 
it may be used. Importance of study of language; 
drill in word and phrase; oral composition; means of 
extending vocabulary—word-and-phrase books— 
their arrangement. The requisites of a good reader — 
consideration of existing readers. 

English life (customs, society, schools, etc.), stage 
at which to introduce; consideration of difficulties; 
contrast between conditions of Indian pupils and, 
e.g., French pupils in this respect. 

Elementary study of diction in texts. Choice of 
words; prose and poetic diction; attention to concrete 
expression ; rhyme and metre. 

Intensive and extensive reading. The function and 
treatment of non-detailed texts. Creation of interest 
in reading. The importance of silent reading. The 
formation and use of class libraries. 

Reading aloud and recitation from texts—pronun¬ 
ciation, punctuation, phrasing, intonation, stress. 

V. Grammar. Distinction between gramma” com¬ 
mon to all languages and the grammar of a p Icular 
language. The need for uniformity in g iatical 
terms in English. The place of gramm. m the 
Reformed Method of language teaching. Inductive 
methods; correlation with texts. The function and 
form of words; word order; sentence structure; 
importance of analysis. Grammar summaries and 
framing of rules. Grammar drill. Framing of 
grammar syllabuses. The medium of instruction. 

VI. Handwriting Outline of work in initial 
stages—writing charts, $ppy-books: transcription 
from texts; spelling; dictation. Importance oi 
punctuation; syllabification in writing, difficulties 
arising from vernacular practice. Attention to hand¬ 
writing in exercise books, note-books and composition. 
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If Composition. Correlation with texts, gram¬ 
mar and word-lists. Progress from reproduction to 
free composition; importance of oral work. Story 
reproduction; use of pictures; use of texts; corre¬ 
lation with other subjects; current events. Types of 
composition; (a) essay—narrative—descriptive, etc., 
(F) letter-writing, (c) epitome, (d) expansion, (e) 
paraphrase. Translation; principles of translation; 
stage at which it should be introduced. 

The construction of the essay—principles of 
sentence and paragraph structure. Oral and written 
preparation essential. Correction and valuation of 
written exercises. The difficulty of large classes. 

VIII. Organization of English teaching in schools. 
Time-tables, free and rigid. Schemes of work; 
syllabuses. Notes of lessons; note-books. Class¬ 
rooms; libraries. 
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The English Syllabus for the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate ( Madras ) 

Note 

The revised syllabus in English makes provision for 
the study of formal grammar and of the rules of com¬ 
position. Throughout the course, the intention is to 
ensure the study of the rules and principles of English 
Grammar and to apply them in the writing of com¬ 
position. 

(The whole course representing three years work, 
can be covered by a study of the two books recom¬ 
mended under (i) infra The purpose of the enume¬ 
ration of so many details in the syllabus is to define 
the scope of each section as precisely as possible for 
the guidance of teachers and examiners.) 

Revised syllabus in English 

Reading texts shall be prescribed, of which a 
detailed knowledge will be required. Two papers 
shall be set, each of two and a half hours’ duration. 
In the First Paper approximately half the questions 
shall be set on the structure and diction of the pre¬ 
scribed texts (use of words, expressions and idioms; 
syntax) and the rest on the subject matter, with the 
object of testing the candidates’ understanding of the 
texts and their powers of composition. The candi¬ 
dates’ proficiency in committing to memory selected 
passages from the poetry and prose set for detailed 
study will also be tested. 

The Second Paper shall consist of questions on 
English grammar; parsing; the analysis, synthesis 
a nd transformation of sentences; the rules and princi¬ 
ples of correct usage, including punctuation; written 
imposition, including the writing and reproduction 
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^)|v*gtbries told in prose and verse; letter-writing; the 
writing of paragraphs, essays and dialogues; epitome, 
expansion and paraphrase. It shall be designed to 
test the candidates’ knowledge of the rules and 
principles of grammar and composition and their 
ability to apply that knowledge. 

Note I. The following arrangement of the course 
under Forms IV, V and VI is only suggestive. It is 
however intended that a concentric plan of work 
should be followed. 

Note 2. The study of Grammar and its application 
to composition should as far as possible be correlated 
with the study of the reading texts. 


Form IV 

I. Reading texts. Selections from any suitable 
book. 

II. Grammar and composition. 

(i) The sentence: kinds of sentences; the parts 
of speech and their classification. The same word 
used as different parts of speech. Nouns and 
pronouns :' gender, number, case. Adjectives : com¬ 
parative and superlative degrees. Formation of 
nouns from adjectives and verbs, and of adjectives 
from nouns and verbs. Adjectives used as nouns. 
Parsing of nouns and adjectives. 

(ii) Analysis of simple sentences. Subject, 
predicate, object: enlargement of subject and object: 
extension of predicate: subjective and objective com¬ 
plement: predicative adjectives: predicative noun: 
direct and indirect object: simple analysis. 

(iii) Phrases and clauses. Adjective, adverb, 
noun : their respective functions: identifying them: 
converting words into phrases, and words and phrases 
into clauses, and vice versa: using different kinds of 
clauses. 

fiv) Transformation of sentences. Simple 
transformation; e.g. interchange of interrogative and 
assertive sentences, affirmative and negative sen- 
tenses, exclamatory and assertive sentences; degrees 
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comparison: one part of speech for another: 
active and passive voice: ways of expressing a 
condition, concession or contrast: the adverb loo. 

(v) Synthesis of sentences. Combining simple 
sentences into one simple sentence by using a 
participle, a preposition with noun or gerund, an 
absolute phrase, an infinitive, a noun or a phrase in 
apposition, an adverb or an adverbial phrase. 

(vi) Sequence of tenses. Elementary study and 
practice of sequence of tenses; e.g. when there is a 
past tense in principal clause. 

(vii) Direct and indirect speech. Turning 
indirect into direct speech: turning direct into indirect 
speech: when reporting verb is present, past or future 
in tense: pronouns and adjectives: words expressing 


nearness. 

(viii) Correct usage. Rules and principles of 
grammar governing correct usage: agreement of 
verb with subject. Nouns and pronouns : adjectives : 
articles: verbs: adverbs: prepositions: conjunctions. 
Words followed by prepositions: verbs, nouns, 
adjectives, participles with particular prepositions. 
Idioms: verbs followed by prepositions and adverbs. 
Use of common words. Phrases and idioms studied 
in the prose texts. 

(ix) Punctuation. Use of full stop, mark, of 
interrogation, apostrophe, mark of exclamation, 
quotation marks. Use of capitals. 

(x) Written composition. Story writing: 
writing stories from given outlines: narrating stories 
told in given poems: oral and written narration: 
letter-writing: the form of letters: practice in 
writing friendly and business letters: precis-writing: 
composition based on reading texts and on topics 
connected with other school subjects. Paraphrasing: 
exercises in re-writing in simple language passages 
of prose and poetry ta,ken from class readers. 

Form V 

I. Reading texts. As in Form IV: a more 
advanced book. 
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Grammar and composition. 

(i) Revision of work done in Form IV. Verbs: 
voice, mood, tense; the infinitive, the participle, the 
gerund; formation of the past tense and the past 
participle; auxiliary verbs and defective verbs: 
conjugation. Formation of verbs. Adverbs. Com¬ 
parison of adverbs. Formation of adverbs. Parsing 
of verbs and adverbs. 


(ii) Analysis of compound and complex 
sentences. Compound sentences : co-ordinate clauses : 
double and multiple sentences: complex sentences: 
principal and subordinate clauses: identifying simple, 
compound and complex sentences. 

(iii) Clauses. Noun clauses : as subject, object 
of verb or preposition, in apposition to noun or 
pronoun, as complement of verb of incomplete 
predication. Identifying and forming noun clauses: 
converting simple sentences into noun clauses : four 
kinds of noun clauses : how noun clauses are 
introduced. Adjective clauses: how introduced; 
infinitive with to as equivalent of adjective clause: 
identifying adjective clauses and words qualified: 
framing sentences containing adjective clauses. 
Adverb clauses : of time, place, purpose, cause, 
condition, consequence, comparison of degree and 
manner, concession. How introduced: identifying 
adverb clauses and words modified: using adverb 
clauses in sentences. Analysis of complex sentences. 
Analysis of compound (double and multiple) 
sentences. 


(iv) More difficult transformation of sentences; 
e.g. conversion of simple to compound sentences and 
vice versa, simple to complex sentences and vice 
versa, compound to complex sentences and vice versa. 
Interchange of principal and subordinate clauses. 

(v) Synthesis of sentences: combining two or 
more simple sentences into double or multiple 
sentence by using co-ordinative conjunctions. Com- 
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ling simple sentences into one complex sentence 
b y using a noun, adjective or adverbial clause. 

(vi) Sequence of tenses. More advanced study 
jmd practice, e.g. exceptions to rule that past tense 
ln principal clause followed by past tense in subordi¬ 
nate clause; present or future tense in principal 
clause. 


(vii) Direct and indirect speech: turning direct 
into indirect speech when reporting questions, com¬ 
mands and requests, exclamations and wishes. 

(viii) Correct usage. As in Form IV. More 
difficult points; e.g. exception to rule of agree¬ 
ment of verb with subject: words joined to 
angular subject by with, as well as, etc.: agreement 
't verb when subjects connected by or or nor : agree- 
lent of verb with collective noun: case of pronouns 
ollowing than or as : agreement of verb with distri¬ 
butive pronouns: use of two auxiliaries with one 
rincipal verb: future perfect tense: use of shall and 
cill, etc. Words followed by prepositions: more 
jaborate study than in Form IV: related words with 
•afferent prepositions: verbs followed or not followed 
v prepositions. Idioms: use of metaphor in idiom. 
Use of common words, phrases and idioms occurring 
in the prose texts. 

(ix) Punctuation: in addition to what has been 
already studied: use of comma, semicolon, colon, 
dash, marks of parenthesis. 

(x) Written composition. Story writing: 
completing unfinished stories: writing stories from 
incomplete outlines: more difficult reproduction of 
narrative verse. Letter-writing: classification of 
letters; friendly letters and notes of invitation; 
business letters; letters of application; official letters; 
letters to newspapers. Form and characteristics of 
each: practice in writing various kinds of letters. 
Paraphrasing of more difficult prose and poetry taken 
from class reader. Composition arising out of class 
reader and other school subjects. 
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I. Reading. Selections prescribed for the Second¬ 
ary School Leaving Certificate Examination and 
Matriculation Examination. 

II. Grammar and composition. 

(i) Revision of work done in Form V. Prepo¬ 
sitions; relation expressed by prepositions. Preposi¬ 
tional phrases. Conjunctions; conjunctional phrases 
and interjections. Parsing of prepositions and 
conjunctions. 

(ii) Compound words. The more commoi 
prefixes and suffixes. 

(iii) The more common figures of speech. 

(iv) Indirect and direct forms of narratic 
analysis of difficult sentences and exercises ( 
punctuation based upon the text. 

(v) Precis-writing. Uses of precis-writing ; 
an exercise in reading and writing: practical value <■ 
precis-writing: difference between precis and par' 
phrase: method of procedure : characteristics of 
good precis : practice in precis-writing. 

(vi) Paragraph-writing: importance of; par 
graph an essay in little : principles of paragraj 
structure ; unity, order, variety : topical sentence 
narrative and descriptive paragraphs : practice 
paragraph-writing. 

(vii) Expansions of passages : method of pro¬ 
cedure : practice in expanding passages. 

(viii) Essay-writing: classification of essays; 
narrative, descriptive, historical, biographical. 
Characteristics of a good school essay; unity, brevity, 
simplicity and directness of language : preparation for 
essay-writing: defining the subject; collectin 
selecting and arranging materials; outline and fillin 
in outlines.. Writing essays; paragraphing; intro¬ 
duction ; body of essay; conclusion. 

(ix) Paraphrasing: as an exercise in compc: 
tion and a method of explanation. Characteristics 
a good paraphrase: reproduction of original though 
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fullness (comparison with precis); wholeness; self- 
contained composition. 

(x) Dialogue-writing. 


Books Recommended 


For pupils: 

1. High School English Composition, by P. C. WREN 
and H. Martin : and High School English Grammar, by 
P. C. Wren (K. & J. Cooper, Bombay). 

2. Matriculation English Grammar, by L. Tipping 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

3. Oxford High School Grammar (Oxford University 
Press). 

. For teachers: 

1. Arnold's Junior English Composition, by F. J. 
Kenny ( Longmans). 

2. (Fundamental English, Senior Series> Books 1, 2, 
3 & 4 by P. B. Ballard (Longmans). 

Note on the designation of classes in schools 
in the Madras Presidency 

A child in Madras Presidency begins his education 
in Class (or Standard) I at the age of about five. 
There are yearly promotions, and from Class V he 
may be promoted to Form I of a secondary school. 
There are six forms in the secondary school and the 
, Secondary School Leaving Certificate (S.S.L.C.) 
examination is taken by pupils in Form VI. 
Hxemption must be obtained for a candidate wishing 
f'to sit for the S.S.L.C. Examination under the age of 
fifteen. 
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READING (conld.) 

reading aloud, 73, 80, 99 
silent reading, 86 


S.S.L.C. COURSE, 9, 15, 89, 
122, 123, 134, 137, 
143 


VOCABULARY: THE TEACH¬ 
ING OI- MEANINGS 

general, 17-26, 45, 73-9 


VOCABULARY: THE TEACH¬ 
ING OF MEANINGS (conld.) 
graded vocubulary, 30, 
70, 71 

the self-interpreting sent¬ 
ence, 32-6, 76, 77 
word group, 30, 31, 45 
word-and-phrase book, 
84,85 

active and passive voca¬ 
bulary, 17, 27, 55, 
83 
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